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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@——. 

HE storm is gathering in the East. The Sultan, up to 

Friday, had not been convinced that he must yield Dulcigno 
to the Montenegrins under the Treaty of Berlin; and though 
he professed his willingness, his troops hung aloof, and the 
Albanians threatened resistance by force of arms. Prince 
Nikita, therefore, had been directed by the Courts to send an 
army to Dulcigno, and his General (Petrovich) was advancing 
on the place, with 5,000 men. At the same time, Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, in general command of the European 
Fleet, had received his instructions,—which were, it is under- 
stood, to support the Montenegrin movement, morally or materi- 
ally, as circumstances might dictate. Failing an honest sur- 
render by the Porte and the Albanians, action was expected 
to commence on Monday, and no such surrender was antici- 
pated on the spot. The Albanians have been encouraged by 
advice and money from Constantinople; the Turkish soldiers 
in the neighbourhood, under Riza Pasha, either say, or are 
made to say, that they will join them; and neither Turks nor 
Albanians have the least idea of what the Fleet can do, or what 
an irresistible body of power it represents. A volley may change 
the situation, and by the latest accounts the Consuls and foreign 
merchants had been warned to leave Dulcigno. 


A kind of sketch of the instructions to the Admirals at Ragusa 
has been published, but it does not amount to much. Admiral 
Seymour, as senior Admiral, is appointed Commander-in-Chief ; 
but whenever action is intended, he does not command, but 
consults the other Admirals, each of whom has instructions 
from his own Government. No troops are to be landed, what- 
ever happens, and there are no troops to land; but as the 
Montenegrins undertake land duty, the restriction is of less 
importance. In the event of hostilities, Russia may be relied 
ou, and, it is believed, Austria and Germany; but there is a 
Delief about, not sufficiently explained, that the French Admiral 
has been ordered not to share in any actual operations. That 
does not look true; but it would seem certain that great pres- 
sure, probably financial, has been placed upon M. de Freycinet 
not to go heartily against Turkey, and that but for M. Gam- 
betta, who is pledged to the lips to Greece, France might have 
remained in isolation. 


_ The Turkish Ministry has been again upset, and Said Pasha 
Is once more Grand Vizier. It is believed in Constantinople 
that Kadri fell because he and the Ministry were inclined to 
yleld about Montenegro, and that Said excited the Sultan’s 
fears of the consequences which concession might have in 
alienating the Albanians. His Majesty is very much afraid 
that the Albanians in Constantinople might assassinate him, 
or at all events allow somebody else to do it,—and is reported, 
ideed, to have a new terror a day. We scarcely recall in 
history a monarch so timid and so incapable over whom advisers 
appeared to obtain so little hold. He is always under some 
one’s dominion, yet he changes his Ministers and his 





vacillations, tremors, and concessions, to remain the most 
uncontrolled monarch in Europe. He is said to be astute 
—and certainly no one permanently tricks him—but it 
is to be observed that he never gains a step towards his objects. 
On the contrary, his “ management ’”’ has ended in compelling 
Europe to make a naval demonstration, in alienating all Powers 
alike, though not equally, and in making his throne more in- 
secure than it was when he ascended it. The foible of the 
Stuarts and the later Bourbons, the inability to succeed, seems 
to have developed itself in the recent Sultans. 


London has been startled by an attempt at crime hitherto 
without precedent in England. Some person or persons not 
yet detected endeavoured on Sunday night to blow up an express 
train on the London and “North-Western line with dynamite. 
A regular infernal machine, a quantity of cartridges filled with 
dynamite, was found on Monday morning near Bushey, buried 
in arude hole scraped with the hand under the rails. The 
cartridges were connected with the surface of the rails by three 
short indiarubber tubes filled with powder and headed with per- 
cussion caps. The evidence proves almost indisputably that the 
mine was laid between 7 and 10 p.m., and was intended to blowup 
one of the four expresses which pass the point in rapid succession. 
The first engine seems to have pushed aside the tubes without 
exploding them. All kinds of theories have been started to 
account for the crime, several of which we have mentioned else- 
where, the most reasonable perhaps being that it was the work of 
men moved by some hatred of the Company. No conspicuous 
person travelled by any of the trains except Lord Northbrook, 
there was no political object to be served, and there was no 
treasure in the train. An idea that it was intended to seize 
the mail-bags is discredited by the day being Sunday. No 
remittances would be in the letters on that day, and probably 
no important despatches. 


A storm is evidently raging in ‘he French Ministry. M. de 
Freycinet wishes to abstain from carrying out the decrees 
against the unauthorised religious societies, and to introduce 
next Session a general law, to which they say they will submit. 
M. Gambetta, on the contrary, desires that the decrees shall be 
carried out, on the distinct ground that the Orders must be made 
to feel their powerlessness before the law. As the Chamber will 
agree with M. Gambetta, the Cabinet is perplexed, and on Thurs- 
day sat for three hours considering the question. M. Grévy is, on 
the whole, on the side of his Premier; but the Chamber obeys 
M. Gambetta’s voice, and the general belief is that either the 
Premier will yield, or the Government, after the Chambers have 
reassembled, will once more be reconstructed. The reconstruc- 
tion would materially affect foreign policy, as M. Gambetta 
does not agree that France should efface herself, or act as a 
second-class Power. No hint has yet been given as to M. de 
Freycinet’s successor, and it is carefully recorded that his sub- 
mission is not entirely out of the question. 


No intelligence of any moment has been received from India 
this week, and Indian society appears to be solely occupied 
with discussions on the propriety of retaining Candahar. Accord- 
ing to the correspondent of the Times, opinion is generally in 
favour of retaining the province, because it will be a valuable 
outpost,—which is just the ground of dispute ; because if we re- 
tire, the fruits of the war will be abandoned,—as if the Treaty 
of Gundamuck had included Candahar; and because the city 
may become a place of much trade,—which, threatened as it 
would be, is very doubtful. It must not be forgotten that only 
one side of opinion is ever reported ‘rom India, and that many 
of the ablest men there hold Lord Lawrence’s views. We should 
imagine they prevailed strongly in the Government. The Viceroy 
evidently holdsthem; Mr. Aitcheson, the member best acquainted 
with foreign policy, though a Tory, and perhaps an Imperialist, 
dislikes the Afghan policy; Mr. Evelyn Baring, the Financial 
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Member, is Lord Northbrook over again; and Sir Donald 
Stewart, the new military Member, considers the whole inva- 
sion, from first to last, an error. Sir F. Haines’s opinion we 
have not heard, but his disappearance from affairs during the 
whole war does not indicate that he was heartily on Lord 
Lytton’s side. If he had been, we should have heard of him in 
every despatch. 


Mr. Courtney has made the first long speech of the Recess. 
Speaking at a dinner given by the Liverpool Junior Reform Club, 
he described the unparalleled difficulties amidst which the 
Ministry had acceded to power, and the way they had been met. 
They had had the “magnificent courage” to give up Northern 
Afghanistan, and would, he believed, retire also from Candahar. 
In South Africa they had, after a certain hesitation, and possibly 
some disunion, recalled Sir Bartle Frere ; and in the East they 
are struggling for freedom and self-government in Montenegro, 
in Greece, in Bulgaria, in Armenia,—a struggle in which “we 
all look with hope and faith to what Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment will do.” At home they had passed the Burials Bill, 
and if it was imperfect, the blame rests with those Liberal or 
even Nonconformist Members who offered apologies for half- 
heartedness. They had swept away the malt tax, after a 
discussion in which “Mr. Gladstone showed himself as much 
master of details as if he had been a brewer all his life;” 
and they would, but for the necessity of aiding India to pay 
for the Afghan war, have next year a splendid surplus to dis- 
play. He trusted that they would bring in no niggardly 
measure of county reform, though “in every country you will 
find the possessors of plenty and the inheritors of rank on the 
wrong side ;” and that they would attack the Irish question like 
workmen with their coats off. As regards that question, he 
pronounced himself at great length and with much decision in 
favour of fixity of tenure. He was afraid that the Irish farmers 
generally had not the means to make a system of peasant- 
proprietary successful. 

Perhaps the most original passage in Mr. Courtney’s speech 
was one in which he advocated a reform in the system of 
municipal elections. The present system, he thought, failed to 
represent the varieties of English thought, and should be 
altered in favour of one that would give the minorities their fair 
chance. He knew of one city in England “ where there is a Con- 
servative municipality which had gathered round it the whole 
political activity of the borough,” and the Liberals had no in- 
fluence; and another where out of sixty or seventy members only 
one was a Conservative. He thought that until all parties could 
find in municipal life a sphere of activity, that life could not 
be considered perfect. This is just, and was, we are glad to 
perceive, received with applause; but Mr. Courtney should 
suggest a working scheme. We believe there is a great disposi- 
tion to correct the evil, but three-cornered representation cor- 
rects it imperfectly, and Mr. Hare’s scheme, which would 
admirably suit municipal ways, has never been tried. Any 
great city which asked for it would get it, statesmen being only 
too glad to see experiments for which they are not responsible ; 
and it is to persuade some one city that argument should now 
be directed. Edinburgh would be the most fitting place. 


After a trial of twenty-six days before a court-martial, Ser- 
jeant Marshman has been acquitted of the charge of taking 
bribes to falsify the markings at Wimbledon. The length of 
the trial, which is due to the antiquated mode of procedure still 
maintained in Military Courts, is preposterous, and has excited 
the Tiines to a singular suggestion. Why not abolish courts- 
martial, except upon active service, and send up an accused 
soldier to be tried magistrates or by regular Courts? They 
could carry out military law, and they already try soldiers for 
serious offences, such as murder, even when the victims are 
soldiers also. The suggestion is plausible, but three objections 
at least would be very strongly felt in the Army. Ordinary 
juries could not be trusted to perceive the necessity of discipline, 
or to reject, as court-martials must reject, provocation as ex- 
tenuating mutiny. Their verdicts would not be quite sufficiently 
alike to keep up the steady terror which, disguise it as we like, 
is the basis of discipline to-day, as in the Roman time. And 


lastly, the authority of officers, always so difficult to maintain 
in a country like this, might receive a very dangerous shock, every 
trial being in some degree an appeal from them to civil opinion. 
The suggestion may, however, be commended to the Military 
Departments, as indicating what may happen, if they cannot im- 
What is the object of trying 


prove their ridiculous procedure. 





a soldier by a sort of Chancery procedure, with overyidinlll 
writing ? ee gin 

Prince Bismarck and Baron Haymerle, the Chancellor of th 
Austrian Empire, have been in conference at Friedrichsruhe 
and the whole Continent is agog to know what they have hens 
saying to each other. The most popular report is that the 
have been agreeing to the terms of a treaty of offence =a 
defence, under which Germany is to guarantee any acquisitions 
Austria may make in the Balkans, while Austria SUaranteeg 
Germany against attack by more than one Power. That the 
two Powers have drawn together is tolerably certain, ang is 
announced to the world by the extra consideration which the 
German Emperor has shown to the Austrian Heir-Apparent at 
the autumn manoeuvres ; but we rather doubt the treaty. The 
Hapsburgs have a faculty of political forgiveness which has 
often stood them in good stead, but their love for the Hohep. 
zollerns is limited, and they are not likely, if they can help 
it, to free Prince Bismarck’s hand. They know quite we} 
that it is not for their sakes that he wishes them ty 
advance farther and farther into the Balkans, and cannot 
altogether desire a position in which he might be theip 
protector and suggest his own reward. An agreement fo 
mutual defence is still, we imagine, all that has been formally 
arranged. BAS tee 

It is greatly to be hoped that Sir Bartle Frere, who quitted 
the Cape on the 16th inst., has not left another native war be. 
hind him. The Basutos, the great tribe whom even the Zula 
could not defeat, and who have prospered beyond all natives 
under our rule, cannot endure the policy which deprives then 
of their firearms. They say, and with truth, that their tried 
loyalty ought to exempt them from such an insult; but the 
colonists, who at heart distrust all coloured men, will not give 
way. They have accordingly sent th Mounted Rifles into 
Basutoland, and Lerothodi, the son of Letsea, the most in. 
fluential chief, has attacked them. ‘The Basutos were defeated 
with some slaughter, and it is said the “loyalists were encour. 
aged,” but it remains to be seen if Letsea finds in slaughter 
a reason for loyalty. If he does not, we may have another 
war upon our hands, and a serious one, the Basutos under. 
standing fortification better than any tribe in South Africa, 
As they were entirely loyal until this dispute, there is neither 
satisfaction nor advantage in beating them ; while if they beat 
us, the entire native question in South Africa may be raised 
oncemore. The colonists say it is their question, and involved 
in the grant of self-government ; but, as a matter of fact, if they 
are defeated they will appeal to the Mother-country for protec 
tion, and will receive it. The affair, though it may not prove 
important, is one more argument for insisting that the contra 
of native affairs in South Africa shall remain in the hands of 
the Colonial Office. es 

The Queen of Spain has given birth to a child, a girl, now, 
according to the law under which Queen Isabella succeeded, the 
heiress to the monarchy. Great disappointment is felt at the 
child’s sex, the palace having made sure of a boy because of the 
Pope’s blessing ; but it is asserted everywhere that the event 
secures the throne. That is questionable. When parties are 
very bitter, a childless man, who seems to reign only during an 
interregnum, is often the ruler least attacked, and parties in 
Spain are growing very bitter. The Carlists are stirring again 
in the North, and the example of France is a never-ending pro 
vocation to the Republicans. Worst sign of all, the Govern 
ment is getting exasperated by symptoms foreigners do not 
see; and Seftor Canovas, formerly moderate, has commenced a 
policy of repression. ‘Ihe electors were openly compelled to 
vote for the Government, the popular soldier, Marshal Martinez 
Campos, has been threatened with exile, and the Government 
is credited with an intention to suppress debate within the 
Chambers. No immediate outbreak is expected, but Spaniards 
do not think the throne the more secure for the wonderfal 
ceremonials attending the birth of the Infanta. 


The Trades Union Congress met this year on Monday, 
Dublin, no less than 130 delegates from various parts of the 
kingdom being present. The discussions were of the most tem 
perate kind, and the speeches of the delegates would have seemed 
to Continental workmen tame to submissiveness. The delegates 
utterly repudiated violence on behalf of the Trades Unions, 
and declared that they did not attack capital, but only asked 
for a larger share of its profits than the mite with which 
some capitalists expected them to be content. They expressed 
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re at the election of workmen as Members; demanded re- 
form in the method of administering summary justice, desiring, 
vas tly, to supersede unpaid magistrates by the Small-Cause 
ae and also a codification of the law administered; were 
pons ‘upon the exclusion of workmen from juries, and listened 
aan to an argument that women should sit on them. 
They discussed the Employers’ Liability Bill in the temperate 
‘rit described elsewhere, and, in fact, showed a sanity, not to 
sy a judgment, which must astound those who look on all Trades 
Unions as conspiracies. If Irishmen could discuss their views 
in that tone, how rapid Irish reform would be; but then, also, 
qhat little need of reform there would be. What with fair 
wages and perfect freedom and education, the English work- 
man world, like the trading world, is getting drab-coloured. 


Another considerable strike is at hand in Lancashire. The 
gotton weavers contend that trade is improving, and that they 
gre entitled to an advance of 10 per cent. on their wages. The 
masters, who are strictly associated, reply that the im- 
provement is only nominal, that they cannot think of an 
advance of 10 per cent., and that even the 5 per cent. 
qhich they may ultimately be able to grant must not be 
claimed just yet. The Weavers’ Wage Committee at Accrington 
have accordingly decided to turn out, and have given a fort- 
night’s notice, after which 5,000 hands will cease to work. The 
Masters’ Association, on their side, are determined not to yield, 
and will, it is believed, commence running half-time throughout 
Lancashire, partly to reduce the operatives’ means of helping 
each other, and partly to keep down stocks. The quarrel is an 
unusually foolish one, as both masters and men admit that the 
dispute turns on a matter of account, which a clear-headed 
arbitrator, familiar with the trade, would be fully able to 
decide. The men, however, as usual, disbelieve the masters’ 
statements, and the “masters resent what they consider dicta- 
tion. The chances of the fight are against the men. 


It is announced that the Reverend Stopford Brooke, the 
author of the “ Life of Robertson,’ Incumbent of Bedford 
Chapel, and one of the most popular and effective preachers 
of our day, has quitted the Church of England, and will 
either labour independently, or join the Unitarian body. 
The step will cause much surprise and regret to his friends, 
as Mr. Brooke, though he belonged to the extreme wing 
of the Broad Church, was not supposed to have lost his 
belief in some form of the divinity of Christ. Having lost 
it, he is, as we conceive, entirely in the right in quitting 
the ministry of the Established Church, which, upon that 
subject at all events, is neither uncertain nor double-tongued. 
There is much to be said for Bishop Hind’s argument,—that if 
all the liberal clergy quit the Church, the Church will never be 
liberalised; but there is a limit to that maxim, suggested by 
common honesty. An Atheist should not preach a God; nor should 
a Unitarian utter every day, with the authority of the pulpit, his 
belief that Christ was, in some sense at all events, very God. 


Mr. Sharman Crawford sends a long letter to the Times, 
pointing out once more the substantial distinction between an 
Irish and an English landlord. An English landlord provides the 
raw material, the land, and the fixed plant, besides the buildings, 
fences, and drains. An Irish landlord lets only the bare 
land. The tenant drains, and fences, and builds, and is 
then liable to eviction without compensation, unless he 
pays a rack-rent on land made rentable solely through 
his labour. When evicted, he has no position before him 
except that of a labourer, who, even on the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s property at Lismore, which is well governed, receives, 
after rent has been paid, only 6s. 6d. a week, Irish employers 
not finding cottages. The fear of eviction is, therefore, con- 
stantly on the agriculturist, who loathes the landlord, and 
detests the Government which gives him no security. Add, as 
Mr. Crawford does not, that the Irishman, like the Celt every- 
where, is a true Celt, desiring before all things to have “a 
little place” of his own, even with a quit-rent on it, and we have 
in that letter the secret of the agrarian war. 

A case which has greatly interested all travellers by the 
Metropolitan Railway was concluded on Wednesday, with a 
somewhat sensational scene. Clarence Lewis, a lad of eighteen, 
was habitually employed by a firm of tea-dealers to carry money— 
on the day in question, about £105—from Kensington to Aldgate. 
This was known to Henry Perry, a shopman formerly in their em- 
Ploy, and he introduced himself to Lewis at the Kensington Sta- 
tion, invited him into a first-class carriage, and gave him some 


liquid which he called zoedone, but which contained chloro- 
form. The liquid did not stupefy him, and after passing King’s 
Cross, Perry struck him on the head, rendering him senseless 
for a moment, and continued beating and kicking him to Far- 
ringdon Station. Lewis, who fought hard for his trust, was at 
length compelled to give up the bag, and then Perry made a 
desperate attempt to throw him out on to the rails. It failed, 
and at Aldersgate Station Lewis was able to have his assailant 
arrested, red-handed. At the trial the facts were fully proved, 
—indeed, were not denied, and Mr. Justice Stephen sentenced 
the prisoner to thirty lashes with the cat-o’-nine tails, and 
twenty years’ penal servitude. This terrible sentence drew a 
loud scream from the prisoner, and excited the deepest sensation 
in court, where, it is stated, many members of the criminal 
class were watching the trial. Perry, it seems clear, meant 
murder, and the sentence, dreadful as it is, is in no way unjust; 
but we hesitate as to its expediency. Ifit stops such robberies, 
well; but if it does not, it tempts every such robher to commit 
murder, and be rid of the evidence. 
The Nihilists are becoming visible again in Russia. <A plot, 
not very real-looking, has been reported to blow up the Czar 
on his way to Livadia; and a secret journal, called the Will of 
the People, has been largely circulated through the post. Its 
conductors declare that General Loris Melikoff, so far from in- 
troducing reforms, has only systematised absolutism. He has 
united various authorities, multiplied police officers, and exag- 
gerated the spy system, but has not lightened the despotism in 
any way. He is described as a wily Asiatic, and accused of 
cruelty in the prisons,—a menacing accusation, as the penalty 
for that offence by the Nihilist code is death. The General 
has certainly succeeded in quieting the commotion which was 
disorganising all society in Russia, partly, we suspect, by 
wide-spread but unreported arrests, and partly by severe warn- 
ings to the Jews, many of whom were friendly to the Secret 
Society ; but it remains to be seen if he has extirpated the 
mischief. The Emperor is reported to be much worn with 
anxiety and unrest, and the abdication is spoken of once more. 
Herr von Varnbiihler, formerly Minister in Wiirtemberg, 
and now Member of the German Parliament, delivered on 
the 5th inst. a speech in which he declared that just 
before the conclusion of Prince Bismarck’s agreement with 
Austria, Germany was in imminent danger of invasion. 
It “was officially ascertained” that Russia had assembled an 
army of 300,000 men within two hours’ railway journey of the 
German frontier, near Breslau, that a proposal had been made 
to France for an active alliance, and that the pretext was to 
have been the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina. The plan, when shown to M. Waddington, seemed to 
him too dangerous; he revealed it to Prince Bismarck at Gastein, 
and the German Chancellor instantly baffled the plot by the 
agreement with Austria, which leaves her free in the Balkans, 
at the price of assisting Germany, in the event of attack by 
two Powers. M. Waddington, it is stated, denounces the story 
as absurd, and it certainly looks very dreamy; but the German 
Government was alarmed at some plan entertained at St. 
Petersburg, and supposed to be one of attacking Austria to 
the Panslavic cry. Only one does not see why France should 
have been expected to choose such a very bad opportunity, 
when both Germany and Austria would have had to fight for life. 
Major-General Fielden, who at the general election earned 
much ridicule by a speech from the hustings, in which he de- 
clared that the thing he was most certain of was that he was 
Major-General Fielden, and that his father was a much better 
man than himself, and that God was the causé of his father, 
but not inferentially of himself, seems to possess, after all, a good 
deal of the wisdom sometimes given tothe simple. At all events, 
he has made the most sensible speech any ory has delivered 
since the election. He told tke guests at the Ec¢leston Agricul- 
tural Show on T'uesday that he had thought the withdrawal 
of the army from Cabul a most dangerous step, “ but 
when he heard the straightforward and statesmanlike and 
manly explanation made by Lord Hartington, he felt reassured, 
and felt that the Government were perfectly right in following 
the advice of General Stewart, and allowing General Roberts to 
take his army from Cabul to Candahar. He was glad to be 
able to say this of Lord Hartington, whom he looked upon as 
one of the fittest Ministers we had in this country, and one of 
the ablest statesmen and the most honest politicians.” 





Consols were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPECTS OF SOCIALISM IN IRELAND. 


HE exaggerated alarm which prevails in many quarters 
at present as to the state of Irish feeling and its possi- 
ble issues, and which finds expression in extravagant proposals 
for the revival of a “Cromwellian” policy, will no doubt 
seek to justify itself by referring to the language which is in 
vogue at the Land-League meetings. The speech of Mr. Red- 
path, for instance, delivered last Sunday to a gathering of 
Mayo peasants at Claremorris, may well furnish the stern dis- 
ciples of the repressive school with materials for their next 
protest against the supine sentimentalism of the Government. 
Mr. Redpath is not, it is true, a person of very great 
weight. He is not a resident in Ireland, nor does he even 
represent an Irish constituency. He was introduced to 
the meeting by the priest, who presided, as “an American 
friend,” who had rendered service to Ireland, “ by collecting 
funds in America for the relief of Irish distress, and vindicat- 
ing the character of the Irish priests and people.” The 
importance of his utterances lies merely in this,—that being 
a stranger, and having, therefore, no motive to veil his mean- 
ing, he expressed in clear and distinct language much that, in 
the sophisticated dialect of the modern Irish agitator, is as a 
rule conveyed by vague insinuations and covert hints. To 
speak plainly, Mr. Redpath preached in unadorned simplicity 
the gospel of socialist democracy. The land belonged to the 
people, he told his hearers, and was the landlords’ only by 
confiscation. ‘ Kings and lords were the vermin of society.” 
* Every lord in Europe was the inferior of every Repub- 
lican on this earth.” “It was blasphemy to say that 
it was the will of God that one class, and that the 
meanest, should live in luxury, while the true nobles, the 
class that worked, should live in foul cabins, sleep in dirty 
rags, and eat potatoes and Indian meal.” The landlords could 
only be dispossessed by the organisation of all Ireland into 
Land Leagues, by a universal strike against rent, and by a 
system of social excommunication. The independence of Ire- 
land should be their ultimate aim. “It seemed to him that 
they would never achieve independence, except by the sword.” 
But “ until the people were firmly planted on their lands, he 
could see no hope of a successful revolt against English 
misrule.” 

There is nothing that is new or original in Mr. Redpath’s 
crude denunciation of social inequalities. He merely repeated 
what thousands of Socialist orators have said, as_ well 
or better, ever since the Revolutionary era was inaugur- 
ated by Rousseau. But language which, if addressed to a 
body of Continental workmen, would be so much “common 
form,” and would neither deserve nor receive the attention of 
serious politicians, may have a very different significance when 
spoken to a meeting of Irish cottiers. Mr. Parnell is about to 
open his autumn campaign at Cork to-morrow, and if we may 
judge of the future by the past, though the ingenuous out- 
spokenness of Mr. Redpath is likely to find few imitators, we 
must not be surprised if the same ideas form the staple of 
much of the platform rhetoric of the coming agitation. 
We are confronted, then, by a question of the gravest 
importance. Are the Irish people prepared to embrace the 
Revolutionary faith? Are they ready, as the Democrats of 
the Continent are ready, to welcome the redistribution of 
property according to desert, the obliteration of rank and 
all social distinctions, and the disappearance of the Monarchy ? 
If they are, and if these are the aims of the Land-League 
agitation, the movement is anarchical, and the clamour which 
is constantly being raised for strong measures and a coercive 
policy is not the mere outery of unreasoning panic. If, on the 
contrary, as we believe, the character and traditions of the 
Irish make the propagation among them of Socialist and 
Republican ideas a task of almost desperate futility, we may 
look on with calmness at an enterprise to which nothing but 
the active resistance of the Government can give the faintest 
chance ol success, 

Before, however, insisting on the strength of what we may 
call the Conservative forces in Irish society, we should point 
out one thing, which, obvious as it is, is often left out of 
sight. The ordinary ideas of Englishmen about Ireland are, 
to a large extent, merely traditional, and none of them is 
more so than the exaggerated notion which most of us enter- 
tain as to the magnitude of the danger involved in Irish dis- 
affection. At the close of the Great War, the population of 
Ireland was very nearly half that of Great Britain. At 





the present day, it is not a quarter of that of En 
Wales alone, not a fifth of that of the whole islang, Much 
of the alarm which is perpetually being created here * 

news of what is taking place on the other side of § 

George’s Channel, is only appropriate to a state of thing, 
which has long since passed away. The numerical superi 

ority of the people of Great Britain is now so overwhelming 
that there is something humiliating in the assumption . 
commonly made that our attitude towards Irish agitation 
should for ever alternate between precaution and panic 

Even Mr. Redpath acknowledges the hopelessness at present, 
of an insurrectionary movement. The only wise sentences in 
his speech were those in which. he dwelt on the mechanical 
character of modern warfare, and the impotence of raw 
enthusiasm to encounter disciplined courage and scientific 
strategy. But in truth, as we have already said, an agitation 
with the aims avowed by Mr. Redpath has other obstacles 
nearer home to overcome before there is any question of ciyi] 
war. 

Ireland is in many ways ill-adapted to the growth 
and germination of socialist or republican ideals. Given 
an industrial community, where population is massed jy 
great centres, where the changes from poverty to wealth 
take place With startling rapidity, where the despotism of 
capital has no prescription to hallow ity, where their com. 
mon labour is the only tie which binds the workman 
to his fellows, and a belief that the proletariat shall in. 
herit the earth his only faith,—given all these conditions, 
and you have the ground prepared to receive the new seed, 
and to bring forth abundant fruit. But in Ireland, which 
of them is to be found? Irish society is still, as it always 
has been, penetrated by feudal, one might almost say by 
tribal ideas. There is probably no country in Europe in which 
the social hierarchy is accepted with more implicit faith, as 
an integral part of the order of Nature. Through all the 
series of confiscations and settlements, of conquests, rebellions, 
and reconquests, which make up Irish history, and which have 
done so much to modify the Ivish character, the instinctive 
loyalty and deference of the old Celtic tribesmen have sur- 
vived. We talk of the restlessness of the Irish, of their 
chronic discontent, but what other nation is there who would 
have acquiesced so long as they have acquiesced, and sub- 
mitted so long as they have submitted? No greater mistake 
can be made than to suppose that the echo which the ery of 
“ The land for the people!” has found in their hearts, has any 
connection with a belief in the natural equality of men, or 
with a passion for social levelling. The memory of wholesale 
expropriations in times too recent to be yet forgotten, and 
the experience perpetually renewed down to the present day of 
eviction and insecurity, are amply sufficient to account for 
it. The testimony of impartial observers is all but unanimous 
that a resident proprietor who is just towards his tenants, and 
who does not abuse his rights, nowhere more quickly wss the 
attachment and loyalty of the peasantry. Envy of superior 
wealth and station, and resentment at the unequal conditions 
of life, are powerful agents in the material progress of the 
world, as well as the source and spring of all Socialist schemes. 
It is, perhaps, to be regretted for the sake of Ireland that the 
Trish have not more of them. Meanwhile, however, there is 
not much to be feared from appeals to their hatred of “ kings 
and lords.” 

There is another important element in Irish society which 
Mr. Redpath seems to have overlooked, and that is the Catholi¢ 
Church. What did the priest who presided over the Claremorns 
meeting think of all this fine language about the wickedness of 
social distinctions, and the natural superiority of a Republican 
to “every lord in Europe?” He must surely be aware by this 
time of the attitude of his Church towards all attempts at 
compromise with the gospel of the Revolution. The moment 
the agitation in Ireland takes a distinctly Socialist or Demo- 
cratic colouring, it must necessarily not only lose the patron- 
age, but encounter the determined hostility of the priesthood. 
Readers of Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet will remember that some of 
the more intelligent of the Roman Catholic Bishops and 
clergy with whom he conversed last spring had already begun 
to foresee this very danger. The Irish Priests are for the mos 
part thoroughly nationalist in sentiment, but Rome has no 
more zealous and obedient servants, and a few more speeches 
like Mr. Redpath’s will bring the whole movement under the 
ban of the Church. The Irish peasantry is the most Catholic 
in Europe. To them socialism will not present itself as @ 
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en who have the faculty but are without an object of worship. 
It will find the void, which it has often supplied elsewhere, 
glready filled. It will have to contend against the warnings 
of a priesthood who are listened to and loved, and the con- 
science of a devotedly religious people, whose Church de- 
nounces it as the accursed thing. 

It may be that Mr. Parnell will see fit to disavow the 
arguments of such dangerous allies as Mr. Redpath. Or 
he may, with his wonted skill, clothe Mr. Redpath’s ideas in 
language which will rob them of much of their offensiveness, 
without robbing them of any of their meaning. Whichever 
course he adopts, Englishmen and the English Government 
may be content to remain passive, so long as the peace is pre- 
grved, and Mr. Parnell fulfils his promise to prevent outrages 
on men and cattle. If the agitation confines itself to demand- 
ing peasant-proprietorship, or fixity of tenure, it will, whatever 
may be thought of the value of its objects, be a perfectly legi- 
timate one, since it will only be asking for the cottiers of 
Ireland that which, in one form or the other, has long since 
been conceded to the copyholders of England, the peasant- 
farmers of France, and the manorial tenants of Prussia. If, 
on the other hand, it follows Mr. Redpath’s lead and takes a 
Socialist turn, it will array against itself some of the most 

nt elements in Irish life, and is, for the reasons which we 
have stated, predestined to failure. 





THE EUROPEAN DEMONSTRATION. 


HE crisis has evidently arrived, and the entire future of 
Eastern Europe now depends upon the firmness of Lord 
Granville and Mr. Gladstone during the next three weeks. If 
they are resolute to audacity, the Porte will be compelled to 
yield, and the accord of Europe will be preserved ; but if they 
falter, the Porte will refuse cbedience, the Powers will shrink 
from action, and the Turks, elated with the success of a de- 
fiance congenial to their pride, will commit some act leading 
to their immediate ruin. It is clear that the Sultan has 
either determined not to yield except to force, or to push the 
appearance of resistance to the point at which it is in its effects 
indistinguishable from the reality. All trustworthy accountscon- 
cur in the statement that he is either inciting the Albanians to 
resist Europe, or allowing them to think that he is on their side ; 
and that even if Dulcigno is ceded quietly, he will resist to 
an extremity of danger the necessary cession to Greece. The 
European Fleet has assembled at Ragusa, with Sir . Beauchamp 
Seymour as Commander-in-Chief, and orders which permit a 
bombardment ; the Montenegrin Army is marching on Dul- 
cigno, and on Monday blood may be shed. Still the Sultan 
gives no sign of readiness to order his troops to carry out his 
agreements. His army is conveniently placed for looking on. 
but not for coercing the Albanians. His counsellors plead that 
the Albanians, who are either his subjects or independent, will 
not permit the cession, that his own troops will not obey, and that 
he cannot be expected to shake his own throne; but all this is 
common-form with a Government which has inherited the 
subtlety, though not the civilisation, of the Lower Empire. 
The Sultan surrendered Bulgaria, yet is more absolute than 
ever, He is resisting, and will carry the resistance still further 
when the Greek cession comes up; and if he succeeds, Europe 
will lose its last chance of settling the Eastern Question with- 
out war, and on lines compatible with the development of free 
Christian States in the Balkan peninsula. Russia and Austria, 
as the great Slav Powers, must take up the baton, if it drops 
ineffectual from the hands of Europe, for no continuance of 
the present agony in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Armenia is 
possible, and they will insist on being paid in territory and 
m power, 

Whether the baton shall so drop depends mainly, perhaps 
entirely, upon the nerve of Mr. Gladstone, whose strength in 
foreign policy will now be put conclusively to the test. If he, 
at this supreme moment, shrinks back from what we admit to 
be considerable risk, and refuses, if necessary, to enforce the 
Treaty of Berlin alone, by blockading Constantinople, as he 
himself suggested, the Powers will recede, Turkey will be trium- 
phant, and the foreign policy of this Ministry will be hopelessly 
discredited. The half-hearted Liberals will say, and with an 
appearance of truth, that while they believe Mr. Gladstone’s 
Policy to be infinitely wiser and better in itself than that 
of Lord Beaconsfield, it is too much like a counsel of 
perfection, too difficult to carry out, to be considere: 
statesmanlike, in this work-a-day world. Lord Beaconsfield 
Would have done a bad thing,—that is, he would have assisted 
In the substitution of the House of H ipsburg for the House 





of Othman, of a Christian and orderly tyranny, for a Mussul- 
man and anarchical one; but at least he would have done it. 
Whether he was fully conscious of his end or not, had Lord 
Beaconsfield remained in power ten years, the Hapsburgs, 
possibly after a terrible war, would have been in one form 
or another as supreme in European Turkey as they once 
were in Italy, and probably as much hated. Mr. Gladstone, 
on the other hand, desires to do a good thing, a thing which, 
if the English people had only the imagination to understand 
its results, would stir them up toacrusade. He would replace 
the despotism of the Ottoman caste, which has crushed the 
finest division of Europe for six hundred years, by the freest 
and most varied life throughout the peninsula. each race 
or section of a race—Roumanian, Servian, Greek, Montene- 
grin, or Bulgarian—acquiring liberty to commence its own 
career; but then, as yet, this is only a desire. The means of 
carrying it out have been provided in the European Fleet, and 
action has begun, but it has not been carried out yet. The 
policy must be carried out, if it is either to succeed or to impress 
the English people, who never thoroughly sympathise with un- 
realised aspirations ; and it will be carried out in exact propor- 
tion to the determination of the British Government. Europe 
will not let England go forward alone, or with a single 
ally, but will prefer by keeping step to retain the control 
of future events, as far as may be possible, in its own 
hands. If we insist, for example, that Greece must not 
be defeated, that sooner than it shall be defeated, direct naval 
pressure shall be put on the Sultan, Europe will not permit 
the defeat of Greece. If, on the contrary, Turkey is allowed 
to conquer, for the Greek Army cannot now be dismissed 
unused, Europe will patch up a compromise, and lose for ever, 
and most justly lose, all pretension to act in the East as a 
supreme and final tribunal. Turkey will then go on her way, 
until her subjects, in utter despair of release, accept Russian or 
Austrian guidance, at the price of freedom and nationality 
alike. We donot doubt these considerations are present to the 
Government, or that they will act, when the strain comes, 
with decision, and we only record the facts to help them in 
understanding how public opinion really stands, They can 
gather it in part from the tone of their avowed enemies. 
It is a sound party instinct which induces the journals 
hostile to Liberalism to deride the European accord, and 
declare common action impossible, and exult in the Turkish 
stubbornness they try to provoke, for they know well that the 
country expects success in this matter from Mr. Gladstone, 
that it desires success with its whole heart, and that if he 
fails, the disappointment will half destroy a popu’ wity which 
they naturally, but mistakenly, believe to be ess ::tial to tha 
Liberal cause. There are occasions, as the late ‘ ‘overnment 
well understood, when audacity is success, and ti.is is one of 
the greatest of them. 

English Liberal opinion, as we believe, is unanimous against 
a second betrayal of Greece, or any concession to the Albanian 
ery, except of the right of the Albanians to be independent. 
If they desire to be subjects of Turkey, they must maintain the 
Sultan’s agreements, otherwise the anarchy would be hopeless 
andintolerable. If, on the other hand, they declare for inde- 
pendence, they must accept the fiat of Europe upon the sub- 
ject of convenient boundaries. No one wants to deprive them 
of their liberties, or alienate territory indispensable to them, 
or break up the clan organisation which they prefer. Though 
a fierce race, they are a fine one, with more of individuality 
than any other Mussulman tribe, and they would be welcomed 
as one more among the free races of the peninsula; but they 
must submit to political necessities in the matter of Monte- 
negro, and in the Greek provinces to the will of the majority, 
who would unquestionably transfer themselves to Athens by 
a heavy plebiscitary vote. It is greatly to be regretted that 
they should be in collision with a European determination, but 
they owe that, as Eastern Europe owes every other misfortune, 
to the sovereignty which they permit the wretched clique 
reigning at Constantinople to retain over their country. They 
can be free, if they please, with the approval of the whole 


world, and must allow Montenegro and Hellas to be free also. 
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[* is almost useless to diseuss farther the retention of 
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Candahar. The decision now rests with the Cabinet, 





and it is not probable that the Cabinet, set free as it has 
been by the victory of General Roberts and the failure of the 
Wali to keoy of the bargain, pledged to the lps to 
the constituencies, and aware, as the | rn » of 
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the true feeling of the Sepoy Army, will hesitate to order a 
complete and final withdrawal from Afghanistan. Candahar 
will, we believe, be handed over to the Ameer, and the army 
quietly and steadily withdrawn, until we are once again 
within our ancient limits, which the Afghans, even in 
the Mutiny, sliowed themselves incompetent to pass. The 
new arguments produced are such as mark the decay of a dis- 
cussion, and are a little too childish to weigh appreciably with 
statesmen. England does not conquer unwilling provinces in 
the centre of Asia, and hold them with costly garrisons, in 
order to ‘foster trade,” even if the trade were likely to be 
important, which it is not; and the talk about the blow to 
British prestige involved in the retirement is supported by no 
evidence whatever. The mass of the people of India know 
and care nothing about Afghanistan, and the fighting classes 
of the North, so far from wishing us to stay, refuse to enlist 
while the occupation is going on. They do not regard it as 
our business, or theirs. to rule beyond the Indus, and decline 
to enter regiments liable to be so employed. We never 
pledged ourselves to conquer or dismember Afghanistan, but, 
on the contrary, proclaimed everywhere our intention to make 
that country “strong, united, and friendly.’ We possess the 
“scientific frontier,” or may possess it, whatever it is worth, 
and Candahar is certainly in no sense within that frontier. 
As to the very strong hint in Monday’s Daily News that 
the Queen is averse to a withdrawal, that aversion, if 
it exists, can be but one of the many points which 
the Ministry have to consider, The Queen’s unrivalled ex- 
perience cannot, on a question of Central Asia, add to the 
weightof her opinion, and mere authority the Cabinet is 
bound to disregard. If the objection were strenuously pressed — 
which, of course, it will not be, the Queen being now, as ever, 
Constitutional, as she showed after the elections—it would be 
the clear duty of the Ministry to resign and appeal to the 
country, and of the opinion of the country under sucb cir- 
cumstances they may be certain. Not to mention that 
the people intend +» be governed by a selected Com- 
mittee of Parliament, and not by the Sovereign alone, 
the constituencies have from the first recorded their opinion 
that the invasion of Afghanistan was a foolish and immoral 
enterprise, undertaken without cause, and to be abandoned at 
the earliest practicable moment. That was their decision 
during the elections, and nothing has occurred even to sug- 
gest the idea that they have modified their opinion. Their 
judgment was formed at a time when retreat might have 
looked like defeat, and still they ordered retreat, and now re- 
treat is nothing but the relinquishment of an invasion in the 
course of which no opponent has been able to withstand our 
arms. We retire, having defeated every enemy who attempted 
to face us in the field. If the Ministry do not retire now that 
the road is open, every disaster which will follow—and disaster 
in such a position is inevitable—will be carried to their account. 
Hitherto, Lord Beaconsfield has been responsible for all that 
has been done, every disaster having arisen naturally from the 
invasion ; but henceforward, the Ministry being free, the re- 
sponsibility is theirs. We do not believe that they will 
hesitate to shake it off. 

We wish, however, now that the discussion is dying to its 
dregs, to point out one fact which has hitherto escaped all 
adequate comment. If we retain Candahar, we must make up 
our minds either to subjugate Beloochistan, or to guarantee its 
suzerain, the Khan of Khelat, against all attempts at insur- 
rection. The public is aware of the extreme excitement 
caused among all Anglo-Indians, and indeed all soldiers of ex- 
perience, by the recent report of a mutiny in Khelat, which 
turned out to be a small affair, but they are only partly aware 
of its cause. This was a clear perception that if the Khan 
had lost hold of the reins, or had been deposed by an insur- 
rection, Candahar, General Roberts, and General Phayre might 
all be lost together. The route from Scinde to Candahar, as 
long as from, London to Exeter, in itself a terrible one, 
full of defiles in which an army might be crushed, with- 
out forage, and in places without water, lies through two- 
thirds of its length at the mercy of the Beloochees. They 
could throw on it 30.000 of the bravest men in the world, 
armed with jezails, accustomed to mountain warfare, and 
possessing always the means of rapid and safe retreat. 
The whole campaign in West Afghanistan was fought 
through, as the Russian war in the Balkan was fought through, 
under liability to a deadly attack in flank from a very doubtful 
friend. Relying on the assurances of the federal head of the 
Belooch clans, the Khan of Khelat, and the opinion of the 


very able officer, Colonel Sandeman, who watches and controls 





him, the Government ran the risk successfully ; but they kne 
it was a risk, and the rumoured mutiny struck them ag q : 
serious disaster. The Beloochee mutineers might have ae 
the Bolan for months, until a fresh army could have been 
lected to occupy Khelat. No risk so great could be * 
manently run, The Indian Government must either an } 
Beloochistan, a country as large as England, covered vie 
mountainous desert, and inhabited by half a million of half 
starved and warlike savages, or they must so garrison Khelat 
and so protect its chief as to render a successful insurrectio 
impossible. That is to say, they must either burden India 
with a province which it is nearly impossible to govern te 
whole revenue being £30,000 a year, and its clans untamabl 
unruly, or they must establish a second great cantonment at 
Khelat, in order to guard against an uprising dangerous to the 
communications of Candahar. If that city is to be held ag 
an Imperial outpost, a sort of land Gibraltar, and garri- 
soned with 10,000 men, it cannot be left in the gir. 
it must be connected with India by railway, and to make 
that railway safe, Khelat, and therefore all Beloochistan, must 
be firmly kept in order, otherwise we may be reduced to the 
necessity of marching an army to relieve Candahar wheneyer 
the Beloochees choose to think it convenient to upset. their 
Khan, who is almost entirely without self-sustaining power 
and to intereept communications,—the last a work whch 
were Candahar to become a wealthy entrepét, would Mm 
sistibly attractive. To leave the danger to the future, or to 
chance, would be most “ unscientific ;’ and if the railway were 
made, it most certainly would not be left. The Government 
would be incessantly taunted with its folly in leaving a great 
cantonment, a discontented province, and a railway worth six 
millions at the mercy of a barbarian State which might at any 
moment be ruled by soldiers of fortune, anxious to provide 
the clansmen with a chance of plunder, and the Government 
would yield. 

Is it worth the while of the Government of India, with its 
insufficient revenue and overburdened army, and its 180 mil- 
lions of subjects, to undertake two new burdens of this extent, 
—the government of Candahar, a hostile and extensive, but 
non-paying, province, in order to have an outpost if Russia 
should ever come, or if we should ever wish to invade Russia 
in Asia; and the government of Beloochistan, a province still 
wilder, still poorer, and still more difficult to keep, in order 
to protect communications with Candahar? It seems to us 
that sensible men, even if inclined to sympathise with Jingo- 
ism, and to run great risks in order that their country might 
always seem triumphant, would, if responsible for the State, 
reject such a scheme, and prefer any risk that may by possi- 
bility be involved in a complete withdrawal. That risk can 
only arise in India itself, and in India, so Jong as the Army is 
not overstrained, we are completely masters. 

We are quite aware that it must be a bitter moment for 
those who sanctioned Lord Beaconsfield’s policy when they are 
called upon to give up Candahar, and so admit that a policy 
which has cost £20,000,000 and at least 2,000 lives has pro- 
duced no visible result whatever ; but that bitterness has been 
endured before. We quitted Beloochistan so completely that 
it is forgotten that we were ever supreme in that country. Were 
tired from Afghanistan, and for nearly forty years abstained from 
interference in its affairs. We gave up Egypt after turning out 
the French, and surrendered Java after it had been organised 
and governed for five years as a British province, The 
notion that the British standards should never go back, 
except under compulsion, is a mere fancy, which, if it were 
obeyed, would soon render all sound policy impossible. In the 
present instance they will not go back, for they were never sent 
forward with any idea of permanently remaining. Even Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government repudiated the idea of annexing 
Afghanistan, and made a Treaty in which there was no mention 
of the necessity, now so strongly urged, of retaining Candahar. 
The second invasion was produced by the murder of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, and that is amply punished by the fall of the 
Sovereign who did not prevent it, by the occupation of the 
capital, and by the overthrow of all Afghan military power 
in the field, and especially of that Heratee army which 
instigated the murder. 


FRENCH AND ITALIANS AT TUNIS. 


HE warmth of the dispute between the French and Italians 
at Tunis has calmed down for the moment. The Bona 





Guelma Railway Company and the Rubattino Navigation 
Company have resumed their natural attitude of merely com 
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percial rivalry. The short railway link between Tunis and 
its port Goletta, remains in Italian hands, at a price which 
must make the Italian Government guarantee of five per cent. 
a matter of no small satisfaction to Signor Rubattino’s share- 
holders. The French are welcome to construct the com- 

ting line which is to develop the capacities of sand-choked 
Biserta, and to turn the trade of Tunis into channels it 
has long ceased to frequent. According to the latest news, 
the Governments of Paris and Rome have agreed that any 
further disputes are to be arranged in a friendly way between 
the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs and the French 
Ambassador, and in this way even the pugnacions instinct of 
M, Roustan, the energetic French Consul at Tunis, may have 
to wait a considerable time before finding another occasion for 
threatening his perplexed Highness Sadi Mahommed with all 
the terrors of the French ironclad navy, in consequence of the 
adverse judgment of an English Court with regard to the 
assets of an unsuccessful English speculation. There seems 
to be little doubt, however, that even if the quarrel be cer- 
tainly terminated, it has left its sting. The cooler sort of 
Frenchmen will not deny that there was quite too much 
«sattling of scabbards” about the way in which the 
French claims were presented and the French objections 
enforced ; and though the Italians have maintained through- 
out an admirable temper, they feel that something like an 
attempt was made to bully them, and they are also conscious 
that the attempt has failed. Foreign observers of the pro- 
ceedings of the two countries have not missed the opportunity 
to try and draw profit from the whole proceeding, and German 
journals like the Nord- Deutsche Ze/tung, and Austrian journals 
like the Newe Freie Presse, have hastened to point out that 
France must always be an encroaching neighbour, that any 
benefits which Italy may have derived from French policy 
came about by chance or by compulsion, and that the Italians 
could easily find more appreciative friends in almost any direc- 
tion than on the road to Paris. Probably there is nothing 
more than this at the bottom of the stories which have been 
lately put in circulation about an alleged adhesion of 
the Italian Government to the alliance of Austria and Germany. 
At the same time, influential organs of Italian opinion have 
not shrunk from asking the question what would have been 
the condition of Italy, if France had conquered in 1870, or 
from answering it by the open avowal of a belief that Italy 
would have been allowed to be little more than a satrapy of 
the greater nation. ‘The conduct of France in the Tunisian 
question ought sufliciently to enlighten us,’ observes even so 
judicious and moderate an authority as the Nuova Anthologia 
of Rome. 

If we examine the circumstances of the dispute between 
Italy and France at Tunis, we shall not fail to be struck by 
the totally divergent dispositions with which the two Powers 
approached the consideration of the affair. The Italians all 
through declined to exaggerate the importance of the contro- 
versy. It was a commercial dispute, a piece of trade rivalry, 
and it should be settled upon that ground. The shipping 
company of Signor Rubattino had long enjoyed a valuable 
carying trade between Sardinia, Sicily, Italy, and the 
Tunisian mainland, but had been seriously hampered in the 
development of its enterprise by the absence of direct com- 
munication with the capital of the Bey. An English com- 
pany had, however, constructed a line of railway between 
Goletta and the city of Tunis, and the possession of this line 
became an early object of the ambition of the Italian shipping 
company. Three years ago, Signor Rubattino believed that he had 
secured on favourable terms the purchase of the Tunis-Goletta 
line, and earnest-money having been paid in conformity with 
the Roman law, it was with profound surprise that the Italians 
leamed that a subsequent bargain had been ostensibly com- 
pleted, between the English proprietors and the Franco- 
Algerian Company which owned the railway between Bona 
and@uelma, The disappointment became matter of litigation 
in London, and though the Court, looking to the fact that 
the French Company had outbid Signor Rubattino, declined 
to award the disputed line directly to the Italian claimant, it 
decided to set it up anew for auction ; and on this occasion the 
Rubattino Company became the definite purchasers, at an 
mmensely enhanced price, both over the French bid and over 
the original terms which the French competition had caused to 
fall through. Down to this point there seems to have been 
no appearance of a political element, at least upon the surface ; 
and if France had not been represented at Tunis by a Consul 
of exceptionally sensitive patriotism and corresponding energy 
of character, it is possible that Signor Rubattino would have 





been allowed to retire with his costly bargain, and the ulti- 
mate fate of the combined shipping and railway enterprise 
would have been left to be settled exclusively according to the 
general laws of commercial profit and loss. 

At this point, however, political considerations did inter- 
vene, and before these considerations were removed, matters 
appeared at some moments to wear a very disturbed aspect 
indeed. It has since been pretended that it was the action of 
the Italian Government, in according a guarantee to the new 
purchase of Signor Rubattino, which really introduced the 
element of political interference and national jealousy. It 
does not seem, however, that this contention has much foun- 
dation in fact. The Navigation Company, already for years 
directed by Signor Rubattino, had always enjoyed this 
guarantee, which, according to the ideas of protecting 
and fostering native industries more common in other 
countries than in our own, had nothing extraordinary 
about it. When the shipping business between Italy and 
Tunis became combined with the business of railway 
carriage between the port of Tunis and Tunis itself, under 
the one company and the one direction, it appeared 
quite natural to Signor Rubattino to ask for, and to Signor 
Cairoli at Rome to concede to, the entire undertaking—ship- 
ping line and railway line—the same encouragement which 
has been previously enjoyed by the maritime portion of the 
Company’s enterprise. The trade between Italy and Tunis is 
very considerable. The number and tonnage of the Italian 
vessels on the coasts of Tunis decidedly preponderate over all 
French rivalry. The fishing fleets which come to take the 
tunny in the season are Italian, and so also are the swarms 
of coral fishers who yearly steer their barks from Naples and 
Leghorn to the rich coral-banks that fringe the Tunisian shore. 
The Italian settlers in the country are computed to be at least 
three or four times as numerous as those of any other nation- 
ality. Even in Algeria, indeed, the Italians are believed to 
include by far the larger portion of the non-French Europeans 
in the colony. To an impartial observer, there was quite 
enough in these facts to explain the Italian interest in the 
Rubattino undertakings, without conjuring up the slightest 
suggestion of political intrigue or political encroachment. 

The final victory of Signor Rubbatino in the law court 
and in the auction mart seems to have roused the French 
functionaries, if not the entire French community at Tunis, to 
an extraordinary degree of national excitement. It was per- 
haps the defeated directors of the Bona-Guelma Company 
who communicated the fire of their indignation to the French 
Consul, though why they should have been indignant, seeing 
that they had only to outbid the Italian, if they thought it 
worth while, is very difficult to ascertain upon logical grounds. 
M. Roustan, however, did not delay to present himself before 
the Bey with a demand for an instant “reparation to France,” 
though, when the Bey suggested that the original English 
Company appeared to be at the bottom of the whole dissen- 
sion, M. Roustan was obliged to admit the fact. The Bey 
was required, nevertheless, at once to grant a “ compensating 
concession ”’ to the French parties for a line of railway which 
should connect Tunis with the sea at a point just opposite to 
Goletta, and which should thus effectually tap the possible 
profits of the Tunis-Goletta line. The Italians never lost 
their equanimity, but contented themselves with pointing out 
that in the original concession to the English Company, whose 
rights had just been purchased by Signor Rubattino, it had 
been expressly undertaken by the Government of the Bey 
never to grant a concession for a rival line which might anni- 
hilate the capital embarked on the faith of the original grant. 
Though M. Roustan talked of the Navy of France, the legal 
text of a binding document was too distinct to be overlooked, 
and apparently in order to avoid the appearance of having 
raised a dispute about nothing and then suffered a correspond- 
ing discomfiture, the French Consul was content to obtain a 
concession of a railway line between Tunis and Biserta, which 
may or may not ripen to something commercially great some 
day, but which leaves the great dispute of the Tunis-Goletta 
Railway where the final bid of Signor Rubattino placed it. 

It cannot be doubted that the Italian investors in the 
Rubattino speculation, and the Italian politicians who were 
drawn into the controversy, were right in treating the whole 
affair as strictly belonging to the domain of private interests. 
If Signor Rubattino paid too much for his railway line, so 
much the worse for the commercial solidity of the general 
undertaking. If, on the whole, the Tunis-Goletta link was 
fully worth its cost, then the French rivals should 
have either bought it themselves, or should have said 
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nothing about their failure. Instead of this sensible 
and rational proceeding, however, the audacity of mere 
Italians presuming to outbid a French Company in African 
territory which, though still unannexed by France, was on the 
borders of a French dependency, seems to have struck only 
too large a section of the French Press as a sort of offence 
against the grand nation that hardly fell short of ingratitude. 
Even an organ of cultured French opinion so guarded and 
prosaic as the Jevue des Deux Mondes is not unjustly reputed 
to be, lent its weight to the exhibition of cheap Chauvinism ; 
and M. de Mazade, who ought to know better, writes that 
“France, mistress of Algeria, could not but interfere in what was 
happening in the neighbouring Regency, in order to prevent 
the establishment of a centre of hostility to France’s in- 
fitiences... 4 3 << The guilty parties are those who endeav- 
oured to excite Italian vanity, in order to establish on the 
African coast a camp from which the ascendancy of France 
might be held in check... ... It was an act of hostility 
as ill-calculated as gratuitous, for Italy has evidently neither 
the titles nor the interests of France in African soil.” As we 
have said, the dissension is appeased for the moment, and for 
ever, let us trust. It has left its sting behind, however, and 
perhaps it is as well that English readers should take into their 
very earnest consideration one fact about the French preten- 
sions in Tunis which may acquire increased importance with 
the development of events. This fact is, that however French 
writers of the aggressive school may fancy they are entitled 
to complain of Italian energy and Italian influence in 
Tunis, in reality it is Italy and the Italians who would be 
justified, and who are justified, in regarding with the strongest 
feelings any likelihood of a French occupation of Tunisian 
territory. We have only to look at a map of the Mediter- 
ranean, in order to realise how completely a French settlement 
at Tunis would threaten the whole South of Italy, and espe- 
cially the Island of Sicily. 





THE CLOSE OF THE ERA OF COLONISATION. 


PFE annexation of Tahiti by the French, formally announced 
3 on Tuesday in the Journal Officiel, is not an important 
event. The French may as well govern the island as “ pro- 
tect ’ it, and better, for protection is only government with 
imperfect responsibility ; and until the Panama Canal is cut, 
which will not be just yet, Tahiti cannot be a place of any 
political importance. It is a semi-tropical estate, not very 
Jarge—not a fifth the size of Fiji—growing sugar and 
tobacco, with a little cotton, and if wisely administered may 
possibly in ten years pay its expenses. The transaction may 
serve to remind us, however, of the great change which has 
within the last century passed over the prospects of the 
European nations with respect to Colonisation. A great 
European Power which chooses to exert itself in that direction, 
to spend a considerable sum of money annually, and to risk 
an occasional war, may still acquire dependencies, but there are 
no more large colonies possible for anybody. There is no large 
unoccupied place left in the world where a European people 
could settle its surplus population, and build up a nation 
which should repeat and transmit its own qualities and 
special civilisation, The English, the two peoples of the 
Iberian peninsula, the Russians, and the French have got 
everything. The English possess, actually or potentially, 
North America, and certainly will permit no other race to 
occupy the one delicious bit of unused soil, South 
California, which as yet they are not quite ready to fill 
up. The Spaniards and Portuguese own habitable South 
America, and, with the native Indians, cultivate, govern, 
and defend it at least so far well that any other races 
colonising there on their own account would be compelled to 
commence a very difficult and wearying scheme of conquest. 
The English have also South Africa from the sea to the region 
of the tsetse fly, where colonisation must stop, Australasia, 
New Zealand, and Vancouver's Island; that is, every block 
of soil in the Pacific big enough and empty enough to 
maintain independent States of pure-blooded Europeans, 
The French hold the most fertile bit of North Africa, the 
only bit capable of sustaining a large number of white peasants ; 
and Russia claims, with effect, the only convenient portion of 
Northern Asia, the Valley of the Amour. With the exception 
of scattered islands in the Pacific, which are being slowly 
swallowed up group by group, there is no more unoccupied 
land under a moderately temperate climate anywhere. If 
Germany, for instance, instead of sending a city-full of people 
to the United States and England every year, wished to pour 
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her overspill into some one place where the colonists mi 
: ght 
develope a second Germany, perhaps, if so vast a change is con. 
ceivable, a Germany without a conscription, she would haya to 
obtain that land by war, and would even then be compelled to 
accept a population not her own. She may fill up Hungary 
or repopulate Asia Minor, or settle in Scandinavia, or take 
South Africa from England, or if the Englishmen of the United 
States will allow her, may annex Brazil or the Argentine 
Republic ; but she must preface those operations by conquest 
and allow her people to become a different race by admixture 
of blood. The Germans are too late for grand colonial success 
There is no place left where they can settle in peace, multiply 
until they become a nation, and still keep separate from all 
other than German people. It is the same with the French 
except in North Africa; with the Italians, unless, indeed, 
they master the Spaniards on the Plate, which is possible, 
though improbable; and with the Scandinavians. The list of 
the nationalities appears to be filled up. 

We do not in this statement, of course, exclude the possi. 
bility of any European Power acquiring new dependencies, It 
is probable that France will acquire a new and very important 
one. Her Department of the Marine and Colonies, though not 
usually very energetic or successful, has recently displayed an 
inclination to press French claims on Anam in a way which 
can only end, if the Republic perseveres, in converting all Indo- 
China, Tonquin, Anam, Cambodia, and Siam into a very large 
and very rich dependency, occupied by perhaps 40,000,000 
of people, and yielding a revenue of £20,000,000 sterling, 
No one can stop her but ourselves, and if she did 
not worry so tenaciously about Egypt, we should have no in- 
terest in stopping her, any more than we should in preventing 
the annexation of the magnificent Island of Madagascar. It is a 
pity to interfere with Madagascar, because the Hovas, the 
dominant race there, seem to possess the capacity for developing 
an independent civilisation of an enduring kind, but their de- 
fence would hardly be worth a war; and if France were to 
persist for a century she would probably rule the island, which 
is rich enough, and big enough, and high enough out of the 
sea to be the seat of an empire. Germany, if as anxious to 
possess ships, colonies, and commerce as to defeat the French, 
might reign over Japan and Borneo,—she will do it, if she ever 
acquires Holland, and so makes the power of that State equal 
to its Oriental ambition ;—and even Italy might find in Tunis, 
or in Eastern Africa,a kingdom in which to display her ability 
to govern. But none of these possessions will be ‘ colonies” in 
the ancient and proper sense. They are all places too hot for 
successful white labour, too full of dark workmen for emigrants 
to choose them, and too civilised for the gradual killing-down 
of the population. White men have, it is true, settled in 
hot countries, and we do not see that the Carolinian is 
less of a man than the Canadian; but the white man settled 
there before cooler lands were open to him, and before the 
emigrating multitude understood geography and the theory of 
wages as it does now. And it is true also that one white 
race, the Spaniard, seems to have endured work, actual 
work in the open field, side by side with a dark one; 
but it is the only race that has done it, and the experi- 
ment has not succeeded. The dark race has risen to 
the top again, and while the Mexican creole shrinks from 
the fighting Indian, he allows the tame Indian to become 
President of his Republic. We do not object in the least, 
though the result will probably be the reconquest of Spanish 
America by the Anglo-Saxon, but this is not colonisation in 
the useful sense. It is only conquest of the most imperfect 
and least beneficial kind, humanity, taken as a whole, having 
probably lost rather than gained by the Spanish settlement of 
South America. 

It would be rash to say that this partial closing of the era 
of Colonisation must necessarily be a loss to the world, or to 
the nations concerned, for we do not yet quite know what 
a race loses in thus diffusing its energies over wider 
space, or what the world gains. England would seem 
as yet to have lost nothing, and America as yet to be 
a magnificent gain to the world. But in England the 
progress of population has been exceptional, and perhaps 
marvellous ving completely overtaken and supplied the loss 
by her endiess emigration ; while about America we only guess, 
and can only guess, until there is an American people not 
reinvigorated and modified by the incessant infusion of foreign 
blood. Greece never did much for mankind after Alexanders 
conquests opened Asia to her people, and the stream of 
colonisation commenced which only ended when the Turk 
reduced the Greek Empire—for Eastern Rome was Greek—still 
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rich, populous, and civilised, to slavery and barbarism. Scan- 
jinavia and Holstein did not gain by the loss of their swarms 
of pirates, though the pirates’ sons will dominate earth; and 
Gyia has never fairly regained the energy which went out of 
her when ber bravest and most enterprising sons poured into 
the New World,—the wonderf ul movement lasting for centuries 
shih, and not the expulsion of the Moors, destroyed the energy 
of the Peninsula. But, subject to that reserve, it would seem 
matter for regret that races so competent, so noble, and so 
capable of combining order and freedom as the Germans, the 
Frnch, and the Italians should have no opportunity of repeating 
{pomselves, of founding new States, and of experimenting in life 
under new climatic conditions. As the world appears now, they 
gill all be submerged in the great mass of the Anglo-Saxon 
yeople, the Teutons who talk English ; and though they may 
carry to that great ocean new qualities, another saltness or fresh- 
rex, as it were, the result is not yet apparent enough to modern 
eyes to give us ground for a sanguine faith. The French- 
American by universal consent is a fine fellow, and the 
Americanised German is among the most efficient of mankind ; 
but it is what the mixed breed will be a century hence, when 
ll distinctiveness has been merged into the words “ North- 
American,” that concerns the world. Lincoln, with a touch 
cf French grace and German ideality in him, would suit well 
cnough ; but shall we get him, or something else ? 





THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 


\ E sincerely hope the discussion raised by the action of 

the Home Secretary in the case of the boy Dean will 
not die away without a result on opinion, for the matter is a 
very grave one. If there is any prominent Member of Panlia- 
ment in want of a subject which he can make his own, as Mr. 
Plimsoll has made the safety of the sailors his own, and which he 
can hammer away at until he has compelled a reform, this of the 
statutory punishment of children well deserves his attention. 
The Home Secretary, by his order in the Dean case, by his letter 
demanding reports from the Country Magistrates, by his 
circular to the London Stipendiaries deprecating imprison- 
ment for juvenile offences, and by his language in Parliament, 
is making the punishment of children under the existing law 
next to impossible. The Magistrates are completely at sea. 
80 late as Thursday, the Z7%mes contains a notice of a case 
which shows that they are perplexed till they are unwilling to 
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actat all, even in cases where the welfare of the children them- 
selves calls as strongly for discipline as does that of society. 
The Zimes’ reporter says :— Three little boys, named James 
and Matthew Clarke and Richard Collin, were on Tuesday re- 
manded by the Liverpool stipendiary magistrate on a charge 
of robbing a girl. The boys were all under ten years of age. 
They had waylaid the girl as she was going on an errand, and 
while one held his hand over her mouth another took 6s. from 
herhand. The money was spent in sweets and going to a 
theatre. The magistrate did not know what to do with them, 
as they were too young to send to a reformatory. The 
mother of the Clarkes said her sons were bad lads, but Collin’s 
ther said her son was ‘ good sometimes.’” The conduct of 
fr, Saunders, the Stipendiary sitting at Lambeth on Thurs- 
day, is even more suggestive :— 

“A girl under 14, who had been summoned, appeared with her 
mother on a charge of having assaulted a child. Mr. Saunders 
said he could only order the child-defendant to pay a fine, and, 
failing payment, he could only send her to prison; and he could 
not commit her, as the Home Secretary had intimated that children 
under 14 should not be committed to prison. Had the defendant 
been a boy, a whipping might have been ordered. As a fine, if 
one was imposed, would not in all probability be paid, he must 
decline to enter upon the case, and allowed the child to go away with 
her mother. A boy under 14 was summoned for wheeling a barrow 
on the footway, and Mr. Saunders said he could not fine him, as, in 
the event of non-payment, he could not be committed to prison, in 
accordance with the opinion expressed by the Secretary of State, and 
he was allowed to leave with his mother, being under 12 years of age. 
Another boy, of 13, was charged with stealing a pair of wheels from 
4 perambulator in an artful manner, telling his father that he had 
bought them for 6d., and they were proved to be worth 6s. The boy 
Said he was earning 7s. per week. Mr. Saunders told him he was a 
very bad boy, but, being under 14, he was not to be sent to gaol. He 
should, however, order him to receive five strokes with a birch rod, 
and then be liberated.” 

To leave boys like the Clarkes uncorrected is to breed high- 
Waymen knowingly ; yet, we presume, they were “ discharged 
with a caution,” to depart confident that to rob little girls 
‘ent out with their mothers’ silver for small purchases—a 
universal practice among the poor—was no great offence, after 
all, and involyed no risk to be compared with the delight of 





unlimited toffee and a visit to a twopenny theatre. If the 
case were an isolated one it would be bad enough, but it will 
be repeated all over England, where on an average eight thou- 
sand children pass annually through the prisons. It is easy to 
say that is infamous, and we are as strongly opposed to this 
use of prisons as Sir William Harcourt is; but what is to be 
done with the children? There is a sort of theory in London 
that the rural Magistrates imprison the children from mere 
wantonness, or out of a caste-feeling, or through an overweening 
belief in the sanctity of property, but that is a delusion. The 
Magistrates act sometimes a little too much from their know- 
ledge of a boy’s general badness, and a clerical magistrate here 
and there may pay more regard to abstract right and wrong 
than to the law; but generally speaking the Justices are 
kindly men, who employ the only means of discipline placed 
in their hands. They know a truth which the well-to-do 
never recognise,—that poor children, if neglected, are under the 
strongest temptation to thieve, that a few weeks of impunity 
will make theft a habit, and that a confirmed thief might as 
well be a convict, for any good that will ever be got out of 
him. Englishmen, being rich, do not at heart rank larceny 
as a serious crime; but scarcely any other demoralises so 
quickly, and we repeat the opinion of a most experienced 
Judge, when we say that “a grown-up thief has usually less 
good in his inner character, less potentiality of permanent 
change, than any kind of criminal. He has to plan crime in 
cold-blood all his life.” 

It is folly, and worse, to let an army of little thieves, street 
roughs, and malignant imps loose on society, emboldened 
with a conviction of their legal immunities; and if, as the 
Home Secretary and general opinion seem to have decided— 
as we believe, rightly—imprisonment is not a fitting penalty, 
it is the duty of the Legislature to discover one which will be. 
Whipping might succeed, but we very much doubt if it 
would. Boys readily forget the kind of whipping which alone 
public opinion will sanction, and if the whipping were made 
as severe as the old * hiding” with an ash stick, which thirty 
years ago was the universal country corrective, there would arise 
within a month a public outery against the torture of the young. 
England is governed by the well-to-do, and the well-to-do are 
convinced that mild lecturing, an occasional box on the ear, 
and a far-distant prospect of a conceivable birching, are quite 
sufficient as disciplinary punishments. The Mrs, Clarkes of 
the report quoted above, cursed with unruly boys as wilful as 
savages, as strong as wild animals, and under incessant tempta- 
tion, think very differently ; but they are quite powerless to 
act on their opinions or, indeed, to administer even the 
lecture or the birching. Whipping alone will not do, and 
we believe Parliament will be driven at last to two reforms, 
—an Act making a parent’s responsibility for malignantly 
mischievous children a real thing, real enough to induce him 
to keep them in order; and the establishment of a few dis- 
ciplinary schools, where children convicted of such offences as 
the Clarkes committed shall for six months be under severe 
school discipline, made to work, and to learn, and to obey 
orders implicitly. Such schools, which might be separate 
wards in the large Union schools, would not be prisons or 
convey the prison stigma, and would be distinctly dreaded by 
lads with the “ wild”’ tendency, which, as the Standard justly 
says, is half of it uncontrolled energy, and nothing else. Such 
schools need not cost much, not more, at all events, than prison 
accommodation ; and in the ease of elder boys, might be made 
dépots for the service which, of all others, most quickly dis- 
ciplines such lads,—the lower mercantile marine. A “lar- 
rikin” at sea, in a collier ora timber ship, is in the place he was 
made for. He has energy, he has quickness, he can stand the 
life, he learns that indiscipline produces weals as naturally 
as playing with fire produces blisters, and if he robs his mates 
his life becomes a burden. The country is opposed, as Sir W. 
Harcourt has perceived, to imprisonment for children; but we 
do not believe it is opposed to reasonably stringent discipline, 
or that English fathers have become so gelatinous as to wish 
their children, when they thieve, to be encouraged to go on 
thieving by a discharge “ on account of their youth.” 





THE HARVEST. 


\ ITH the exception of some late pieces of corn outstand- 

ing in the northern counties, Harvest is now over in 
England, while in Scotland and Ireland it is nearly finished. 
Until the flooding rains of the past week came to 
delay operations in the late districts, better weather 
for the most important agricultural work of the year 
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was never experienced. It had been not only dry, but 
sunny and still also; thus there had been nothing to in- 
jure the crops, or to hinder the work of cutting and carting. 
These fortunate conditions have been all the more valuable 
this season, on account of the laid state of a large proportion 
of the crops, which would have been peculiarly difficult to cut, 
and especially liable to injury, if the weather had been wet. 
Up to the end of last week, it is scarcely too much to say 
that there has not been rain enough to cause an ear 
of wheat or barley to sprout in the field, and it has been 
a farmer’s own fault if he has stacked his corn in any 
but the best condition. It is seldom that we get through 
a harvest without a considerable per-centage of loss occurring 
in one part of the country or another. Sometimes it is the 
early districts and sometimes the late ones which get caught 
by wet weather. or perhaps there are high winds to blow out 
the ripe corn as it stands uncut. It is difficult, then, to over- 
estimate the advantage of a harvest in which nearly the whole 
of the crops have been got up without loss and in first-rate 
condition. 

The benefit of the fine August is especially to be noticed 
just now, in the case of wheat which has been thrashed and 
taken to market. Early deliveries of English wheat are 
usually more or less damp, and frequently the condition is so 
bad that the grain will not make good flour without a large 
admixture of the drier foreign wheat. When this is the case, 
there is a slack demand for English wheat and a brisk sale of 
foreign; but this year these conditions are reversed. There 
is so much home-grown wheat fit for grinding in the market, 
that foreign arrivals, which have been very abundant, are 
quite neglected. Sound native wheat, weighing 631b. per 
bushel, has been offered at from 37s. to 40s. per quarter; and 
importers of foreign grain find that they gave too high a price 
for their purchases, and they cannot compete with English 
farmers without incurring a heavier loss than they are dis- 
posed to submit to till prices have become more fixed than 
they yet are. The condition of the principal cereal crop being 
thus exceptionally good, what about the yield and the 
quality? Some very wild estimates of the probable yield 
have been published. It is always pleasant to tell of glorious 
crops, and many who write on the subject are not qualified 
by experience to distinguish a prolific crop from a defective 
one. <A fully average crop of straw was undoubtedly 
to be seen in our fields in most parts of the country, and 
there has been a disposition to conclude that bulky crops 
secured in fine weather must be prolific crops. To read most 
of the reports that have appeared lately, one might suppose 
that fine weather during harvest could fill blighted ears, and 
obliterate the effects of that mildew which was generally ad- 
mitted to have prevailed extensively in nearly all parts of the 
country. The truth, of course, is that the fullness or empti- 
ness of the ears was decided long before the fine weather set 
in; and all that our brilliant harvest could do was that which 
we have said that it has done,—enable farmers to make the most 
and the best of what corn their fields had produced. The latest 
reports of the results of thrashing nearly all describe the yield 
of wheat as disappointing, as a rule, though many of them refer 
to exceptional cases of large returns. In not a few, too, we notice 
complaints of an unusually large proportion of shrivelled kernels, 
—the result of blight. There is, in fact, an uncommonly wide 
divergence of yield on different farms, and even on different 
fields of the same farm, this year. Where, from the nature of 
the soil, the variety of the wheat, or the stage of growth in 
which it was at the time when blight and mildew became pre- 
valent, a crop remained sound and healthy, the * cast,’’ as 
farmers term it, is very good. In other cases, although a much 
heavier crop than the extremely defective one of last year, the 
produce must be below average. The estimates of hundreds of 
practical observers, obtained and tabulated by the Mark Lane 
Express and the Agricultural Gazette a few weeks backs, repre- 
sented the wheat crop as below average; barley, oats, and beans 
as above average: and peas as about an average. Results are 
confirming these estimates, as far as the wheat and barley 
crops are concerned; of therest,it is yet too early to speak. 

Although we cannot reckon 1880 as a great wheat year in 
this country, it is very much better than 1879; indeed, 
taking food-value as the criterion, it is at least twice as good. 
The marketed produce of our wheat fields last year has been 
estimated at under 6,000,000 qrs. of very inferior grain,—bad 
in quality and condition alike. The crop just harvested will 
probably yield nearly 10,000,000 qrs. of grain in splendid 
condition, though some of it is thin. Suppose that we have 
9,000,000 qrs. available for food, after allowing for seed, and 





while the aj 
Ww. 
vantage in point of quality is such as considerably ne at 
the difference. Supposing that we should be able to bm 
American wheat at the low price of 40s. per qr., we heal 
at least £6,000,000, as compared with what our expendit a 
for foreign wheat would have been if the yield of the a 
crop had been as poor as that of 1879. To be more seats 
we shall save much more than this, as an English quarter 
weighs one-twenty-fourth more than an American Pe 
besides which, we shall obtain our total foreign supply at . 
lower price than we otherwise should have done, in conse. 
quence of our diminished demand. Primarily, it jg the 
American crop that rules our markets here ; but when, 95 
this year, America has practically an unlimited surplus oh ter 
disposal, it is clear that the extent of our demand must have 
a considerable influence upon the price which we have to pay 
The barley crop is the crop of the season. In almost al] 
parts of the country it is unusually abundant, and it hag 
been stacked in such excellent condition that nearly all of i 
which is plump enough is suitable for malting. First-rate 
samples will be proportionately few, as the bulk of the crop is 
rather small in the berry, and a great deal of it is discoloured 
from having been laid early. Oats and beans are also good 
crops, while peas are fairly satisfactory. Roots, as a whole, 
are superior to any growth of the last ten years. Mangels 
are not so bulky as they sometimes are, though they have 
greatly improved during the past six weeks, and are still full 
of growth; but turnips are almost the finest crop which we 
remember to have seen, and they are good in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Potatoes promised to be unusually prolific, 
To what extent they will turn out to have been affected by 
the disease which attacked them after the wet weather of 
July had produced its inevitable result, it is too early at 
present to decide. The dry and hot August greatly 
checked the progress of the disease, so that we may hope that 
a fair proportion of a very heavy yield of tubers will be sound, 
Last year we were almost entirely dependent upon the foreign 
supply for a considerable portion of the year. Never before 
were there so many German potatoes consumed in this country. 
This year we shall, probably, produce nearly all that we shall 
consume. A large proportion of the first crop of meadow 
hay and clover was injured by the weather, and it was nota 
heavy crop. The second cut of clover and the late growth of 
grass, however, have been unusually abundant; while the 


we have a gain of 3,000,000 qrs. in quantity, 





“make ” has been so fine, that there will be no lack of good ; 


hay in the country. 


On the whole, farmers and consumers alike are to be con | 


gratulated upon the results of the harvest. Prices ar 
too low to give farmers much hope of retrieving any con- 
siderable portion of their recent heavy losses, and there 
is no prospect of a permanent advance. Still, we trust 
that many struggling men, who must have been ruined 
by another general failure in the crops, will be able to 
hold on. Landlords are not likely to be very pressing in their 
demands, as they have already too many vacant farms to be 
otherwise than judiciously indulgent. For the public at large, 
there is the certainty of a good supply of excellent fam 
produce at low prices; and the revival in trade, which hitherto 
has been more talked of than felt, cannot fail to be greatly 
stimulated. 





THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS AND EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITIES. 


HE Trades Union Congress now sitting in Dublin adds 4 
new and striking instance to the already large body of 
evidence which shows the growing reasonableness of the 
working-classes in all matters connected with industrial 
organisation. The moderation of tone which characterises 
both the speeches and the reports of Committees presents 4 
remarkable contrast to much of the language used on the side 
of the employers. Considering, for example, how stoutly the 
passing of the Employers’ Liability Act was resisted in both 
Houses, and what wild statements were hazarded, both as t0 
the motives of the workmen in demanding a change in the 
law and the effects likely to be produced by it, it would 
not have been strange if the rejoinders at Dublin had 
shown equal violence and equal recklessness. Instead of 
this, we find the Act judged with very great fairness. It 
was not to be expected that the Congress should accept it 484 
settlement in full of the workmen’s demands. When a com 
promise is imposed from outside, it never is so accepted at first 
It is only when it has been justified by results, when the predic: 
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a il 
tions of those who thought that it would answer all the useful 
es of a larger measure, without doing the harm which a 
measure would be calculated to do, have proved true, and 
when experience has shown that no real grievance now remains 
nredressed, that this universal acquiescence can be looked for. 
it ig enough, at starting, if those who have demanded the 
larger measure, without obtaining it, show themselves ready to 
‘ve the compromise a fair trial, and this the delegates to the 
Trades Union Congress have shown themselves quite willing to 
ao, They give full credit to the Government for its intentions 
in introducing the Bill, and the reasons they give for accept- 
ng it as an instalment, and not as a settlement, are stated 
with great moderation. Indeed, though we believe the Act 
to have given the workmen all that they can claim, either 
with justice to their employers or with profit to themselves, 
we are not surprised that the workmen do not yet take this 
view of it. “No Act,” says the resolution of the Congress, 
sean be permanently satisfactory unless it places the work- 
man in the same position as regards compensation for injuries 
as any member of the general public.” This assumes, as 
the workmen have plainly a right to assume, that the 
existing law of vicarious liability towards the general 
pablic is a just law, and, on this hypothesis, they may 
fairly ask why what is just as between employer and stranger 
should be unjust as between employer and workman. It would 
be a more accurate account of the matter, however, to say that 
the principle embodied in the Employers’ Liability Act ap- 
more nearly than the law which determines the lia- 
bility of employers to strangers, to the ideal of what the law 
on this subject should be. Justice and expediency completely 
in this case. Justice decrees that an employer shall 
not be held answerable for the acts of men over whom he 
had no real control ; expediency demands that employers shall 
not be made reckless by the knowledge that they will be held 
equally answerable for accidents which they might have pre- 
vented had they chosen, and for accidents towards the preven- 
tion of which they could not possibly have done anything. 
The weak point of such an Employers’ Liability Bill as the 
workmen would have liked to see passed is that it confounds 
these very different grounds of liability. The workman whom 
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the master has picked out from his fellows, and placed in a posi- 
tion of authority over them, would—supposing an accident to 
happen by his negligence—saddle his master with no greater 
burden than the workman engaged without inquiry for some 
job in which neither skill nor care is, ordinarily speaking, of 
any importance. If an employer were held answerable for the 
negligence of this latter class, he would have no inducement to 
be careful in his choice of the former class. No matter by 
whom a workman might be injured, the master would equally 
suffer, and consequently all motive for a careful selection of 
foremen and other subordinates would be gone. This view of 
the case <e»ms to us so rational, that we have the fullest ex- 
pectation that the workmen will themselves come round to it. 

A more difficult question is presented by the demand that 
employers shall not be allowed to contract themselves out of 
the Act. It was maintained at the Congress that without 
this provision the Act will be of no effect, since employers 
will always take care to include in their agreement of hiring 
4 provision that they shall not be liable for any injury done 
to one workman by the negligence of another. The speakers 
at the Congress do not seem to have seen that the line they 
followed upon this point does not quite square with the hopeful 
statements made in other parts of the proceedings of the 
power of Trades Unions. If workmen are strong enough to 
extort higher wages and shorter hours from their employers, 
why should they not be strong enough to extort from 
them an equitable arrangement as regards liability for 
accidental injuries? The workmen reply that as a 
matter of fact they are not strong enough to do this, 
and that under the Act which has just been passed 
the masters will, as a body, give their workmen the choice 
between leaving their employ, and consenting that the liability 
created by the Act shall not extend to them. They quote the 
Truck Act as a case in which absolute prohibition has com- 
pletely answered its purpose, and they demand the application 
of the same principle to compensation for injuries caused by 
the negligence of fellow-workmen. We are unwilling to see 
any restraint placed upon the ability of masters and workmen 
0 make precisely the contracts which seem to them most con- 
venient, but if the workmen are able to show that they are 
really powerless in the hands of their employers, and so are 
foreed to contract themselves out of the Act when they would 
very much rather have remained within it, we do not see how 





they can be refused the protection they ask. The liability which 
the Act throws on the employer is simply a just liability, 
and though there may be excellent reasons why employer and 
workman should agree to the waiver of even a just liability, 
in consideration of some compensating advantage which it 
better suits the master to offer and the workman to accept, 
there can be no good reason why employers should be able to 
evade their just liabilities in right of sheer superiority of 
strength. At the same time, we put it to the workmen whether it 
is not better to trust to their own power of organisation to pro- 
tect them against any such exercise of brute strength, than to 
come to the State for protection, with all the inconveniences and 
ill-will which State protection so often brings with it. They 
may be sure, for one thing, that every fresh intervention which 
the State makes on their behalf is so much done to weaken 
the inducements workmen are under to become members of 
Trades Unions. Great as may be the advantage which such 
membership involves, it has its disadvantages also, and it does 
not seem certain that a keener sense of these disadvantages 
has not of late years been growing up amongst working-men. 
Consequently, anything that enables workmen to get outside a 
Union the protection which as yet they are only able to obtain 
inside one must tend to lessen the number of new members, 
We wish too well to the principle of Unionism, properly under- 
stood, to be indifferent to this prospect. 


THE CONTEMPLATED CRIME AT BUSHEY. 

HERE seems no good reason to doubt that in the evening 

of Sunday last some persons, who had read or heard of the 
attempts on the life of the Emperor of Russia, who were 
acquainted with the explosive force of dynamite, and who were 
able to procure large quantities of that terrible material, but 
who were not quite familiar with the best methods of exploding 
it, made a deliberate attempt to blow up one of the fast trains 
leaving Euston Square after eight o’clock. One of these trains 
is the 8.25 p.m. Irish mail; another, the 8.50 limited mail for 
Scotland ; a third, the Scotch express, at 9; and a fourth, the 
Liverpool and Manchester express, at 9.15. ‘The fact of the 
attempt is proved by the discovery of a large quantity of dyna- 
mite, more than four pounds in all, divided into twenty-seven 
cartridges made of newspaper paper, packed under the rails at a 
point near Bushey, and connected with the surface of the rails by 
three tubes of indiarubber, filled with powder and provided with 
large percussion-caps. The notion of accident is excluded by 
the fact that two fish-piates had been forcibly raised up, ap- 
parently by a “ jemmy,” a burglar’s tool, found near the spot. 
The time is fixed by the facts that at 6.50 the rails were quite 
clear, while between nine and ten an explosion, believed to be 
of a piece of dynamite left loose, was heard by two witnesses. 
The knowledge of the qualities of dynamite possessed by the 
criminals proves itself, while the imperfection of that know- 
ledge may be assumed from the fact that men more familiar 
with it would have laid the cartridges on the rails, and trusted to 
the percussion of the engine to cause the desired explosion. 
The idea of the plotters evidently was that the wheels of the 
engine would explode the caps, that the caps would fire the 
gunpowder, that the gunpowder would explode the dynamite, 
and that the dynamite would blast the train, heaving it up as it 
does rock or earth, and making, of course, a total wreck. The 
criminals clearly intended to destroy an express train with 
the passengers in it, by means which they hoped would never 
be discovered. If the explosion succeeded, every vestige of the 
dynamite would be destroyed, the officials of the train would 
be killed, and the Railway engineers would be left to gather 
from confused or contradictory statements, and the condition of 
the line, the best explanation they could of the causes of the 
No one would, without evidence, hit upon the sup- 





accident. 
position of deliberate wreckage. 

If these facts are correct, and there seems to be no substan- 
tial doubt as to their accuracy, the offence contemplated on 
Sunday was one of the most horrible, and at the same time 
one of the most remarkable, in the history of English crime. 
There have been similar crimes committed on the Continent, 
especially in Russia, where the Emperor, if the recent rumours 
are true, has been menaced in this way four times ; and in Italy> 
where brigands have been known twice, at least, to wreck a 
train for purposes of plunder. One rather doubtful case of the 
sort was reported some time since from Ireland, the object 
having been to destroy a party of agents of the. law; 
and there are stories current on railways which suggest that 
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the lives of engine-drivers have been occasionally attempted in 
this way, though not with dynamite, by jealous or irritated 
mates; but the destruction of a whole train full of passengers 
by men able to devise scientific methods of attack is as yet 
unique. There have been many murderers, actual or potential, 
among Englishmen, but they have, as a rule, avoided the super- 
fluity of wickedness involved in the deliberate destruction of 
multitudes in order to secure the death of one, or even the 
pecuniary gain which might in conceivable cases arise from 
massacre. There have been men and must be men alive now 
who have approached the callousness of the Bushey criminals, 
~~men who have sent rotten ships to sea, in the hope and with 
the knowledge that they were dooming the crews to death for 
the sake of the insurance; but they have always believed that 
as the ship could float when she started she might arrive, and 
that the men might escape in boats, on a raft, or through some 
happy accident. The criminals at Bushey must have intended 
murder, and wholesale murder, as an incident in their crime, 
and probably wished murder on a large scale to be its 
essential feature. The more carefully the affair is examined; 
the more probable does it appear that the motive was 
revenge, and the object to inflict a severe pecuniary loss 
upon the London and North-Western Railway. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that the plotters intended to kill some one 
individual; and if there were more exact evidence as to the 
time of the attempt, this motive would require to be carefully 
considered. There might, for example, be some one in the 
Irish Mail whom an Irish Secret Society desired to destroy. 
No such person is, however, known; and such a Society would at 
once desire to be more certain of its victim, who might escape 
the general ruin, and be reluctant to slay so many persons with 
whom they had no quarrel. Such Societies rarely care to load 
their consciences with useless crimes, to excite needless popular 
hate, or to multiply tenfold the difficulty and risk of finding 
willing agents. True, Guy Fawkes, and Fieschi, and Orsini 
existed, and the Nihilist chiefs exist; but all these assassins 
risked or risk multitudes of lives on the ground of necessity, on 
the plea that they cannot reach victims so carefully guarded 
without sacrificing other lives. They are engaged in war, and 
cannot think how innocent their adversaries may individually 
be. There might, again, be one individual in the Scotch 
Mail who was the object of determined hate. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Northbrook, was on board, 
and he might conceivably, in total unconsciousness, by some 
order for reduction affecting arsenal or dockyard, have earned 
a diabolical hate, not confined to one individual. Instances of 
murderous hatred felt for officials unknown to the haters are 
not uncommon, and Ministers of State are much more often 
threatened than the publicis aware. In England, however, men 
entertaining such a sentiment would think themselves defrauded 
of their vengeance if they could not single out their victim, 
would shrink like the Societies from massacre, and would know 
that a First Lord was but little more protected, if at all, than 
any other wealthy or prominent individual. Brigandage we 
may assume to be nearly out of the question. It was Sunday. 
None of the trains carried any treasure, or any luggage likely 
to contain it; while an accident draws so many people, that a 
general plunder of the passengers would have been next to im- 
possible. The English criminal classes dislike to mix murder 
with plunder, except when murder may remove all evidence, 
partly from the special conscience against murder created by 
the retention of the capital penalty, which expresses the iron 
decision of society on that offence, partly from the national 
dislike to waste of effort, afd partly from a keen sense of 
the difference in the resulting danger. Besides the dread 
of the gallows, undoubtedly strong in all criminals, we hunt 
murderers as plunderers of any kind, unless they have endan- 
eered the Bank of England, are very rarely hunted. Excluding 
plunder or personal hatred, no motive is conceivable for such a 
crime, except that of inflicting a great injury upon the Com- 
pany, whose ruling individuals are inaccessible, or nearly so, to 
any other mode of vengeance, or who might even be unknown. 
That the destruction of a train is a great injury to the Company 


owning the line, that it inflicts a fine large enough to be 
severely felt and bitterly resented, is known to everybody, 
while it is not equally well known that no such fine would fol- 
low the destruction of a train by external agency. There is a 
strong presumption, therefore, that the criminals tried to blow 
up the train from some motive of hatred to the Company 
owning the line, aad chose an express train of malice prepense, 





. Nati 
because it would be full of wealthy passengers, whose represen. 
tatives or survivors could secure great damages, Anythin 
more devilishly malignant, more opposed to the ordinary Po 
pulses of English human nature, it would be impossible to -_< 
ceive, more especially if the offence the Company had given were a 
reduction of wages or unexpected discharge. The disproportion 
between motive and crime will, indeed, in that case, to many per. 
sons seem so great as to make such an explanation impossible but 
they must recollect this unpleasing fact. It is n early certain that 
the bitterest kind of vindictiveness felt in our modern world is 
roused by unexpected deprivation of the means of living 
Evictions are the grand causes of murder in Ireland, and even 
in England murder is constantly threatened in revenge for dis. 
missal from employments which the criminals expected to be 
permanent. Those dismissed grow savage to a degree which 
those who dismiss, who are probably not thinking of individuals 
at all, but of getting the work well done, are unable even to 
understand, and retain the feeling often for long terms of years, 
It is difficult for decent Englishmen to conceive that men dis. 
missed, even unjustly dismissed, by a Company, would, to reach 
them, massacre a trainful of men they never saw; but it is 
equally difficult to conceive that an Irish tenant, in order to 
express his hatred of a landlord, will waylay and killa process. 
server as innocent as the telegraph clerk who transmits an uw. 
pleasant message. Yet the latter case occurs every day. 

Some of our contemporaries, we see, are discussing the 
methods of preventing such crimes. They cannot be prevented, 
We can make dynamite very dear, or possibly unattainable; 
but we cannot prevent any one with a crowbar, and the neces. 
sary wickedness and nerve, from wrecking an express train, 
Even the Czar, with a million of troops and half-a-million of 
officials and police, and a devoted peasantry, cannot do it. All 
we can do—and this we have never done—is to treat every such 
attempt, when clearly intentional and clearly brought home to 
the perpetrators, as murder—which morally it is—and relent. 
lessly inflict death. Then, and not till then, the full horror of 
such a crime will be recognised, even by men malignant enough 
to conceive of its commission. 








é 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE UNITY OF NATURE, 
\ KE give a hearty welcome to the first of the series of 
Essays which the Duke of Argyll is to issue in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review. It would be read with 
interest, we believe, were it the work of some obscure man of 
letters. We are glad that thoughts of so much permanent 
value should be given to the world with the additional prestige 
which attaches to the writing of a man of rank and station, 
The readers thus attracted will not be those best fitted to appre: 
ciate what they read, but it is well that the essay before us 
should possess attractions for a more numerous class. It 
opens views of the world which Science makes known 
to us, touched by a light which is other than that of 
Science, and thus appears to us, as far as it goes, a step 
towards healing the great schism of our day. From some 
defects, very common in every treatise tvith which it would 
naturally be compared, we think it remarkably free. It deals 
with a subject presenting strong temptations to rhetoric, and 
no one would eall it rhetorical; nor is it marked by the vague- 
ness, the cloud of common-place, with which 1aany mediators 
between Science and Faith endeavour to conceal the chasm they 
cannot bridge. The writer’s meaning is definite, and the 
confusion from which his work is not quite free seems due 
rather to a certain haste in bringing together thoughts ona 
difficult and complicated subject, than to any real incoherence. 
Whether to this high negative praise we may add that which 
would outweigh much positive blame, must depend on the 
meaning which is attached to the word originality. ‘Those 
who understand by it the power to produce an impression 
of novelty will not use it here. The ideas brought forward are 
not unfamiliar to the student of a certain kind of literature, 
and the main argument might, and indeed, if it is to be put 
into a small space, must be stated in terms which may seem 
obyious enough. But originality, as we understand it, does not 
consist in saying what no one has said before. It is rather a 
quality than a form of thought. That contagion of interest 
which enables the reader not only to grasp the writer's 
meaning, but to share his apprehension of reality, that strength 
of conception which makes us feel him to be dealing with 
things and not words,—this is what we mean by originality, 
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and find in the essay before us. Perhaps we shall hardly be 
able to justify this ascription in the abstract which we proceed 
to put before the reader, for it is often lost in the most careful 
paraphrase, sometimes even in the turn of a sentence. Our 
aim, however, involves the hazardous attempt, and we will try 
to give the Duke’s argument in outline, not, however, entirely 
jimiting ourselves to his version, but following out some 
suggestions in a direction which he, possibly, may not intend 
to open. Most of what we would set forth, however, consists 
of the thoughts expressed in the essay we are criticising, and 
often of its very words. 

“What,” the Duke begins by asking, do we mean by Unity ? 
In what sense can we say that a variety of things is, neverthe- 
jess, one 2” We could wish that he had lingered over this 
answer, that he would have had patience, and forced his reader 
to have patience, to dwell at some length on the ancient pro- 
blem of the Many and the One. We think that the argument 
would have gained in strength, if its base had been somewhat 
widened; its force, if we have rightly apprehended it, depends 
on the association of unity with life, on the exhibition of Unity 
of Nature as « unity of plan, and therefore as implicitly a 
spiritual unity. As long as we confine our attention to the in- 
organic world, we know nothing of unity. A pebble, indeed, is, 
in ordinary reckoning, its most convenient symbol, but a pebble 
broken in two has lost no real oneness; the two halves are 
two things, in the very same sense in which they combined to 
form one thing. Let the waves rub and roll them, and no one 
can tell that they ever formed one thing. In Sfoffivérter, as 


the Germans call them, there is properly no plural. Without 
life, we have no unity, and therefore no multitude. Even in 
the lower forms of life, this unity is very incomplete. We do 


not speak of “ many mosses,” except in the sense which moss 
shares with the Stofwirter,—that of many kinds of moss. 
The zoophyte is severed almost as easily as the pebble. Not 
till we reach the higher forms of animal life do we come in con- 
tact with any real oneness,—-not till we look within, and trace 
that adamantine thread which binds the memories of the varied 
past into one experience, do we reach the very origin and fount 
of the conception. Holding fast that thread, and turning to 
the world without, we discover another unity, a unity, indeed, 
which is impressed on every one with a variety and reiteration 
of illustration that makes it almost, but not entirely, a counter- 
part to the unity he finds within. He is weary, and the 
earth draws her curtain of darkness; the sensations of his bodily 
frame, he finds, stand in some close and delicate adjustment 
with the forces that move this solid earth. He takes a glim- 
mering light for a candle in a cottage window, and discovers 
it to be a rising planet, seen through the trees. Light that 
‘comes across a few yards of dewy air, he discovers, obeys the 
same laws as light that comes across millions of miles of inter- 
stellar ether. The thought seems to us more forcible than any 
illustration of the thought, and unquestionably it long preceded 
those illustrations which have so deeply impressed the imagina- 
tion of onr day. It is, indeed, implied in the very name by 
which the imaginative Greek designated that totality of pheno- 
mena which we may well suppose an unimaginative people would 
leave without any name at all; the very conception of Nature 
as an Order, which we translate in the Greek word Cosios, 
embodies that idea of the Unity of Nature which it is the 
triumph of modern science to have illustrated; a unity, more- 
over, which was implied, and in a certain sense exaggerated, by 
al the early gnesses of philosophy. In the dawn of thought, 
whea the search for an ’Agy% occupied the minds of all inves- 
figators of Nature, and before the world of phenomena was 
broken up into the domain of things and of thoughts, this 
idea was the starting-point of thought, and not its goal. 
Science did not give rise to it, rather it gave rise to Science. 
Of late years Bacon’s claim to an honourable position in the 
hierarchy of Science has been fiercely disputed; it is urged, 
and we think truly that no sentence from his pen has ever 
suggeste 1, or tended to confirm, even when by a curious chance 
it happened to anticipate, any physical truth. Yet to this 
attack his admirers may oppose, as a shield of adamant, his 
unquestioned influence, in suffusing with the light of a power- 
ful imagination what we would call the hyper-physical truth 
of the Unity of Nature. It was known more than twenty 





centuries before he was born; it‘was not demonstrated to the 
logical intellect till a couple of centuries after he died. But 
to him it owes that glow of colour, that halo of brilliance, which 
has more to do with the reception of truth than even its con- 


clusive proof has; he has made it a truth for the imagination, 
and all the distinguished men who have made it a truth for 
the intellect, have done less to further the progress of Science. 
The fact that they have made it a truth for the intel- 
lect explains a large part of their influence. The philosophy 
of Science to which our generation has given rise may be 
briefly described, if we may borrow the favourite expression 
of Comte, as a statical and dynamical version of the belief 
that Nature is one. The dynamic statement of the Unity of 
Nature, is, our readers will not need to be told, the great 
doctrine which would, we suppose, be cited by most physicists 
as the most important idea of our day,—the doctrine of 
Evolution. Shall we be thought presumptuous if we avow 
that we would keep that description for that which we have 
named its statical version,—-the Correlation of Force? It 
seems to us more important, for the same reason that it would, we 
believe, have seemed more important to Bacon. If the idea of 
Evolution is to be applied to the spiritual world, it must either be 
stripped of much definite meaning, or it must assume much that 
seems to us very disputable, while the doctrine of the cor- 
relation of force is applicable to a large part of the spiritual world, 
without any loss of either definiteness or certainty. Howevers 
we need not encumber the argument we are trying to set forth 
with any questionable opinion. If the first of these great 
ideas occupies less attention than the last, its import- 
ance, its grandeur, and (in definiteness and accuracy of 
statement) its novelty are not questioned by any one. 
What does it imply? State it in general terms,—say merely 
that force is transformed when it seems to vanish, and 
you utter a truth that is expressed as clearly by Lucretius as it 
could be by any scientific man of our day. But the definite 
illustration and accurate measurement which have brought it 
home to the imagination and the convictions of every student 
of our day, have made it practically a different truth. He 
only discovers who proves, and to prove is to enforce with the 
lessons of experience, and the impressive result of accurate pre- 
diction. For our age, therefore, the correlation of force is a new 
truath,—it has all the power and all the danger of new truth. Not, 
we think, that the importance of this truth can be exaggerated 
It seems to us the widest which the study of Nature can furnish, 
applicable, indeed, to much more than is ordinarily under- 
stood by Nature, a key to many striking experiences in human 
life, and on the pages of history. Such a law cannot take 
too high a place in our apprehension of the Order of the 
Universe, we are most likely to give it a place not high enough. 
But our danger is—and this, we think, the Duke points out 
very forcibly —that we shall overrate that part of the truth 
which is new, and suppose it an explanation of problems which 
it merely curtains off by its own complex and various interest. 
For instance, it was known from the beginning of sentient 
existence that light and heat were wi/ted. «What have our 
scientitic contemporaries added to that knowledge in the dis- 
covery of what has been called their identity 2? Light and heat, 
to speak of them as things known to the senses, are as different 
as two things can be. They are much more different than two 
opposites. Light and darkness suggest each other, and could 
not be known apart; but a blind man knows what heat is just 
as well as any of us, and it is quite conceivable that a person 
should have excellent eyes and be insensible to tempera- 
ture. In our own day, a close and intimate connection 
has been revealed between these two phenomena. What 
is the nature of It consists simply in 
the discovery that the method of operation of their common 
cause is identical; both consist in a mode of movement; both, 


this connection ? 


so far as they are united, consist in a mode of motion of the 
same medium. Men of science have discovered that light 
and heat, so far as they form attention to 
thein, may be regarded as one, and their exaggerating the im- 
portance of this aspect of the natural forces is a very im- 
portant and illustrative fact. The Duke well shows that the 
unity whica they have thus discovered in Nature is, in some 


obieets of 
4 ( 


respects, a fictitious unity, disguising the need of a directive 
agency behind the phenomena, but we think this part of his 
argument wants much expansion and some clearing, and it is 
possible that our version may a little differ from his. 

The unity of the forges of Nature consists in the fact that they 
are alla kind of movement, and till they part company the same 
kind of movement. But a kind of movement is not a thing. 
It is an action, a method of working, an event. It points 
the mind beyond itself to something which is moved, and 
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to something which moves. The physicists of our day have 
found the answer to one of these questions so interesting, that 
they have forgotten that it is not an answer to both. What 
is the thing which is moved? No conception in metaphysics 
seems to us more mysterious, more abstract, than that wonder- 
ful medium of light and heat which, in the poetic description 
which the Duke quotes from Dr. Young, “ finds its way through 
all matter, as easily as the wind through a grove of trees ;” and 
yet which Sir John Herschel compares with equal propriety to 
a crystal matrix in which the stars are inserted like gems, and 
by means of which the earth is in actual rigid contact with the 
most distant orb of space; that medium which, the Duke re- 
minds us, can neither be seen, nor touched, nor weighed, “which 
has neither weight, taste, smell, nor aspect,” the existence of 
which we arrive at by pure reasoning, and can demonstrate only 
byits effects. When we have to do with a reality which has to be 
thus described, a reality so remote from all sensible notions, and in 
many respects so nearly approaching our conception of a Spirit, 
what wonder that the mere description should seem to answer 
both the questions involved in every assertion of movement, and 
that men should forget that movement among particles of ether 
is not any more an ultimate fact than movement in a heap of peb- 
blesis? When the causes of phenomena so multiform and universal 
as light and heat are, by students of the world they regulate, 
pronounced to be one, ordinary men easily forget that all which 
can be here meant is that the causes of these very different 
effects have a common bond,—that something holds together the 
causes of the warmth that refreshes the paralytic in his sunny 
nook, and the light which falls on the canvas of the artist ; but 
what that something is, the man of science knows no more than 
the child. To say it is a mode of movement, is to say nothing, 
—nothing, we mean, beyond restating the fact that the two 
things are united. If we know anything, we know that dif- 
ferent effects must have different causes, and that warmth and 
light are as unlike as two phenomena can be. But the mind 
rests on the idea of unity ; when many effects are traced[to one 
cause, the. seeker has found a secure station, and is in no hurry 
to pass on. The abstruse and arduous question—in what sense 
as the cause one ?—does not immediately suggest itself. The 
only ultimate unity is that of which each of us is con- 
scious when he says “I.” There is no getting beyond 
this oneness; it is indeed the measure of every other. 
Scientific men are occupied with the endeavour to find 
unity in that world which is properly the sphere of diver- 
sity, and, fascinated by the marvellous result which the 
shadow of mind produces in this world, they forget that the 
unity which they discover is but the unity which they bring. 
They bring it to a material, indeed, plastic to receive it; the 
marvellous order which they thus discover isa real order. But 
it is real only so far as the phenomena of matter are interpreted 
by the laws of mind, so far as we “recognise the Unity of 
Nature as the result of operations which the mind recognises 
as similar to its own.” 

If we have been successful in explaining our meaning, we 
shall have conveyed to the reader’s mind some hints for an 
answer tothe question,—Why the generation whose discoveries 
have most largely illustrated the idea of the Unity of Nature, 
is also the generation which has most decisively rejected that 
apprehension of Nature which should ascribe to it that unity 
which we believe to be the only perfect and literal unity,—that 
of relation to a central Will? ‘The indications of this central 
Will have been made a substitute for it. The idea of the Cor- 
lation of Force—that is, of some unknown directive agency 
which varies the rhythm and key of the harmonies 
of Nature—knits up the interest in an outward world 
with the belief in God. But it does not create that belief, 
and easily becomes a substitute for it. All those indica- 
tions in Nature which point to a personal centre may easily 
be mistaken for indications of its own completeness. The 
more entirely the mechanism of the universe speaks of will, 
the more easily does it become a substitute for will. He who 
finds his own experience inexplicable, unless on the theory that 
it involves a Will not his own, and yet in more intimate con- 
nection with his own than any human volition, is ready to 
find this Will the motive-power when physical research 
has done its part, and the material conditions of movement 
admit of no further analysis. But in this analysis there is 
absolutely nothing to suggest sucha will. Perhaps there is even 
something which tends to draw those minds not already inclined 
towards this belief a little farther away from it. For it brings the 





mind in contact with a world where every fact has to be set by 
the side of every other fact, as possessing not necessarily an equat 
claim to attention (for proportion has to be considered here, ag 
everywhere else), but just the same kind of claim. And the con. 
stant contemplation of such a world unfits beings of limiteg 
energy to appreciate, and even to believe in, a world where dif. 
ference of degree is altogether a secondary matter,—where we 
have to recognise the mysterious and, from the physical point 
of view, incredible reality of Evil. It needs, we believe, a very 
large moral experience to counteract the influence of a constant 
and exclusive occupation with the laws of Nature. And it jg 
obvious that not very many persons can have both. 

“It will be a good result of our endeavour to see and 
understand the Unity of Nature,” says the Duke, “should 
it lead us to understand that which constitutes the great 
exception.” We take these words to refer to that un 
seen world where from the same circumstance may issue the 
loftiest virtue and the blackest crime. Of course, the existence 
of such a world is denied by the physicists of our day. The 
virtue and the crime, they wonld say, are both preceded by 
their own antecedents. Clay goes into the fire and comes out 
solid, wax goes into the fire and comes out liquid, but you do 
not say that the same cause has different effects. Nor should 
you, when, from the same temptation, one man issues a 
hero and one a criminal. Wax was wax, and clay was clay 
before you brought them near the furnace, and the two men 
were hero and criminal in soul, while circumstance hid virtue 
and crime alike. If this is a true account of man’s moral 
position, he is a part of Nature. It is on this point that the 
Duke seems to us confused. The sentence we have quoted 
implies what we consider the truth,—that the study of Nature 
is interesting chiefly as a background against which we may 
discern “the great exception.” ‘“ What is natural ?” is a question 
that we should call important chiefly as an introduction to the 
further question—“ What is supernatural?” But we should 
gather from the concluding sentence of the article that the 
latter question was superfluous, at all events as far as man wag 
concerned. “ Of this system,” the Duke concludes, “ we area 
part, in body and mind.” We readily admit that the true 
answer to all such problems takes most naturally the form of a 
statement of opposite truths, but the two sentences we have 
quoted seem to us to involve a contradiction. However, an in- 
complete statement of a difficult problem often appears to be a 
contradiction, and it may be that a fuller development of this 
view may do much to supply stepping-stones across the chasm 
which we find between our two quotations. Something we had 
to say on this point ourselves, and something also on the Duke’s 
references to the prevalent ideas of the doctrine of Evolution, 
But our space is exhausted, and we must take some future 
opportunity of referring to these two divisions of our subject, 
which we have left for the present untouched. 

FEMALE CLERKS IN THE POST OFFICE. 
\ R. FAWCETT has just sanctioned certain changes in the 

rules under which ladies are appointed to Clerkships 
in the Post Office, and upon these changes some angry people 
are animadverting with amusing severity. In what these 
critics call “the Female Branch” of the Post Office, 
we may explain that the great principles of nomina- 
tion and appointment by means of “ interest,” so dear 
to the Philistines of the Civil Service, found a last lurking- 
place. Mr. Fawcett has, however, determined to abandon that 
system of distributing the patronage of the Office. In doing 80, 
he has evidently filled with wrath that most worthy class 
of the community who firmly believe that the service of the 
State was created, not primarily for the purpose of doing 
work for the country, but rather for administering, in 4 
genteel sort of way, a thinly-disguised form of out-door relief 
to the sons and daughters of the upper and upper-middle 
classes. It was the first care of the late Government to 
treat tenderly the feelings of this section of the community, on 
all possible occasions. Indeed, had it not done so, the fight for 
power at the last General Election would, perhaps, not have 
been waged with such bitterness by those to whom the defeat of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry meant the destruction of the quiet 
family-party system of government, under which the Empire 
was to be exploited for the benefit of those select circles of 
society who were to condescend to manage its affairs. It was 
in strict accordance with the sentiments of these good people, 
that the “female clerkships ” in the Post Office should be given 
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—— ‘ 
only to women who were nominated by family interest for com- 


tition. The posts were to be reserved, in fact, for the daughters 
of gentlemen belonging to the Army, Navy, Civil Service, the 
Church, the Bar, or to the landed gentry,—ladies, in fact, of birth 
and good social position, whose families, however, were not able to 
support them comfortably in elegant idleness. In the event of 
women of this rank not coming forward as competitors, then the 
appointments were to be reserved for the daughters of deserving 
dependants of the governing classes. Nay, the arrangement 
was notoriously only a tentative one. The scheme, according 
to plausible rumour, was to be gradually introduced from 
the Post Office into other public Departments, so that in the 
service of the State the old principle of appointment by 
nomination might have been slowly restored. If it was a 
good principle for the Post Office, obviously it would be 
impossible to resist its application to other Departments, 
now hopelessly contaminated by “open competition.” Per- 
haps the most amusing thing about the matter was the 
reason alleged for thus cherishing the principle of nomination 
in the Post Office. It was necessary, we were told, in the 
higher interests of the lady-clerks, that they should not be 
exposed to evil associations; and if open competition were the 
rule, persons of questionable character might get into the 
Service. Seldom has the great caste that stakes its existence 
on the maintenance of every form of “ Privilege” displayed 
greater ingenuity in inventing a plausible excuse for its 
selfishness. 
- Moreover, there was just that grain of truth in the excuse 
that made it hard to expose its insincerity. Nobody could 
doubt that unless some searching examination into character 
were made, there might, through open competition, get into 
the Department as clerks young girls whose conduct and 
manners were alike objectionable. Such an examination 
into character placed upon the Authorities an invidious 
duty, extremely difficult to discharge. Still, it never oc- 
curred to the partisans of exclusiveness that there was 
another way of getting over the difficulty than that of 
resorting to the old system of patronage and nomination. Mr. 
Fawcett has clearly seen this way before him, and when he 
entered office, he, therefore, very sensibly threw the female 
clerkships open to all competitors, subject to one restriction. 
Each woman who seeks to compete for an appointment must 
possess, as an essential qualitication, a certificate showing that 
she has passed a public examination, such as the matriculation 
examination of the University of London, or, we presume, the 
various University examinations for middle-class schools now 
held at different local centres all over England. By this simple 
plan the field of candidature will be effectively weeded, and 
the principle of open competition, on a clear stage and with 
no trace of favouritism tainting the result, will be maintained 
in its full integrity. The announcement of the change in 
the regulations has called forth, as we have said, a good deal of 
hostile remonstrance, and the arguments of those who opposed 
the plan may be easily summed up. We are assured that it 
is unjust to throw open the Post-Office clerkships to women 
under the rank of the upper and upper-middle class, because a 
great many employments are already open to women of low 
birth. The answer would seem to be that the occupations in 
question are quite as available for women of high as of low 
birth. But against this it is urged that “young ladies” can- 
not be expected to take situations in great commercial retail 
establishments. One correspondent of the Times writes, “I 
think most mothers of the ladies for whom the female Post- 
Office Savings Banks’ clerkships were intended, would feel 
that there would be a little want of obedience to the un- 
written law of society, if their daughters associated with 
them,”—that is, with the “assistants in great commercial 
retail firms.” It is difficult to say whether we ought to 
laugh or be angry at the mixture of snobbery and stupidity 
that characterises this argument. If a woman is poor 
and wants work, so long as the work is honourable and 
of a sort that is fit for an educated or gently bred 
person, she should not be ashamed to take it, even from 
a “great commercial retail firm.” But she should be too 
proud to quarter herself on the public purse, and eat 
bread paid for from the taxes of the poor, unless she 
be better qualified than anybody else for a post in the 
Service of the State. Then the cast of mind of the ad- 


mirers of patronage is prettily illustrated by the phrase 
m this corespondent’s letter,—‘“ ladies for 


whom the 


female Post-Office Savings Banks’ clerkships were intended.” 
Is it possible that at this time of day any person can 
seriously believe that appointments in the Civil Service are 
“intended” for any class, or that they are created for the 
relief of genteel poverty, or that they are meant for any other 
purpose than rendering service to the public? If they be 
meant for this, then on what other principle can we proceed to 
fill them, except on that of getting the best qualified and 
cleverest people we can to do the work attached to them? If 
that be the case, what reason is there to suppose that outside 
the charmed circle of the daughters of “ gentlemen belonging to 
the military and naval professions,” or the “daughters of 
clergymen and lawyers,” highly competent and clever clerks 
cannot possibly be found ? 

But the painful thing that the discussion suggests is that 
the education of women of the upper-middle class must be 
shockingly bad, otherwise it is not conceivable that they 
should thus shrink from competition with the daughters of 
small tradesmen. It almost suggests that in a fair 
competition for a Post-Office clerkship, the boarding-school 
shuns competition with the Board school; and if that be the 
case, we take it Mr. Fawcett deserves gratitude, and not blame, 
for having drawn the attention of the upper classes to the 
fact. The truth is, that owing to the foolish prejudices of 
society, women of the upper-middle class are rarely brought 
up to think of working for a livelihood as a possible contin- 
gency of life. They dawdle over their education, which is 
flimsy at the best, and then when misfortune comes and they 
seek to “go out,” as the phrase is, they are beaten in the 
race by young women of comparatively humble birth, when- 
ever practical and solid educational tests are imposed. Of course 
it is a most grave and serious question what is to be done with 
such women, for whom, indeed, there is hardly any career in 
England open, unless it be that of a barmaid at a railway 
restaurant,—an impossible trade for any woman of refinement 
toengage in. But grave as is the problem, it is surely not to 
be solved by keeping the Civil Service as a close preserve for 
genteel paupers. Nor if it were possible to solve it in that way, 
would it be desirable to do so. The principle of Competitive 
Examination, besides giving us in a rough-and-ready way the 
means of selecting the fittest, has, as one of its main advantages, 
this,—that it acts as a stimulant to education throughout the 
country. Once, then, it is made clear to women of the upper- 
middle class that they cannot get clerkships in the Post Office, 
and in other public offices, unless they are as fairly instructed 
as the daughters of persons of lowlier rank, they may 
begin to make school life an earnest reality, and not 
an affair of elegant trifling. It cannot, therefore, be re- 
garded as a calamity that Mr. Fawcett’s new regulations 
will force or tend to force ladies’ schools to attain a higher 
standard of efficiency; and it would have this effect, if it 
made it the custom for each pupil to go up for one of the 
University local examinations, the certificate of passing which 
will henceforth be the passport to competitions for Civil-Service 
clerkships. For our part, turning to the consideration of the 
broad question, we regret exceedingly that female clerks are not 
employed to a much greater extent in the Civil Service, and 
indeed in all great mercantile establishments, than is the 
rule at present. There is hardly any department that could 
not find room for some of them, and as female labour is 
cheaper than that of men, the saving thus effected would be 
considerable. 

Any extension of the area of female employment in a 
nation where, we are told, something like thirty per cent. 
of the women do not marry, cannot but have a good influence 
on the education of women throughout the country. It must 
tend to make them more self-reliant and self-dependent, and 
therefore more self-respecting,—a result that nobody deplores, 
except those who believe that women are most attractive from 
an wsthetic point of view, und most valuable to the common- 
wealth as citizenesses, when they are as nearly as possible like 
Of course, there are men who regard with 
something like horror any scheme the indirect effect of 
which might be to render celibacy easy for women. 
According to their theory, it is the duty of every woman 
to marry, and of society to starve .her into matrimony, 
when she shows any signs of going through life in single 
blessedness. Most people have now, however, outlived the 
fascination of such teaching; and as the general belief in these 
days is that women should, as far as possible, be encouraged to 


pretty babies. 
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be self-supporting, public opin‘on will not oaly favour the 
opening-up of the Civil Service to ladies, but the opening of it 
to all women of respectable character, without distinction of 
rank or class, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 
THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 
[From A CornRESPONDENT.] 
East Tennessee, September 1st, 1880. 

Here I am at my goal, and so full of new impressions that 
I must put some of them down at once, lest they should slip 
away like the new kind of recruits, and I should not be able to 
lay my hand on them again when I want them. The above 
address is vague, as this range of highlands extends for some 
200 miles through this State and Kentucky ; but, though fixed as 
fate myself, I can for the moment put no more definite heading 
to my letters. The name of the town that is to be, and which 
is already laid out and in course of building here, is a matter 
of profound interest to many persons, and not to be decided 
hastily. The only point which seems clear is that it will be 
some name round which cluster tender memories in the old 
Motherland. We are some 1,800 feet above the sea, and after 
the great heat of New York, Newport, and Cincinnati, the 
freshness and delight of this brisk, mountain air are quite past 
describing. For mere physical enjoyment, I have certainly 
never felt its equal, and can imagine nothing finer. 

And now for our journey down. We left Cincinnati early in 
the morning by the Cincinnati Southern Railway, a line built 
entirely by the city, and the cost of which will probably make 
the municipality poor for some years to come. But it seems to 
me a splendid and sagacious act of foresight in a great com- 
munity, to have boldly taken hold of and opened up at once 
what must be one, if not the main, artery of communication 
between North and South in the future. I believe the impel- 
ling motive was the tendency of the carrying trade of late 
years to settle along other routes, leaving the metropolis of the 
South-West out in the cold. If this be so, the result justifies 
the prompt courage of the citizens of Cincinnati, for the tide 
has obviously set in again with a vengeance. The pas- 
senger-cars are filled to the utmost of their capacity, and 
freight, as we know here too well, is often delayed for days, 
in spite of all the efforts of the excellent staff of the road. Be- 
sides its through traffic, the line has opened up an entirely new 
country, of which these highlands seem likely to prove a profit- 
able, as they certainly are the most interesting, tract. This 
section has not been open for six months, and already it is 
waking up life all over these sparsely-settled regions. Down 
below on the way to Chatanooga I hear that the effect is the 
same, and that in that great mineral region blast-furnaces are 
already at work, and coal-mines opening all along the line. At 
Chatanooga there are connections with all the great Southern 
lines, so that we on this aerial height are, in these six months, 
in direct communication with every important seaport from 
Boston to New Orleans, and almost every great centre of inland 
population; and the settlers here, looking forward with that 
sturdy faith which seems to inspire all who have breathed the 
air for a week or two, are already considering upon which 
favoured mart they shall pour out their abundance of fruits and 
tobacco, from the trees yet to be planted and seed yet to be 
sown. All which seems to prove that Cincinnati, at any rate, 
has done well to adopt the motto, “ L’audace, toujours 
Vaudace,” which is, indeed, characteristic of this country and 
this time. 

And the big work has not only been done, but done well and 
permanently. The engineering difficulties must have been very 
great; the cuttings and tunnels had to be made through hard 
rock, and the bridges over streams which have cut for them- 
selves channels hundreds of feet deep. We crossed the Ken- 
tucky River, on (I believe) the highest railway bridge in the 
world, 283 feet above the water; and rushed from a tunnel in the 
limestone rock right on to the bridge which spans the north 
fork of the Cumberland river, 170 feet below. The lightness of 
the ironwork on which these bridges rest startles one at first, 
but experience has shown them to be safe, and the tests to 
which they have been put on this line would have tried most 
seriously the strength of far more massive structures. But it 
is only in its bridges that the Cincinnati Southern Railway 
has a light appearance. The building of the line has a solid 
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and permanent look, justifying, I should think, the very con. 
siderable sum per mile which has been spent on it above the. 
ordinary cost in this country. And by the only test which an. 
amateur is as well able to apply as an expert, that of Writing: 
on a journey, I can testify that it is as smoothly laid as the 
average of our leading English lines. For the last fifty miles 
we ran almost entirely through forests, which are, however, 
falling rapidly all along the side of the line, and yielding place. 
to corn-fields in the rich bottoms, wherever any reasonably 
level ground bordered the water-courses, up which we could 
glance as we hurried past. I was surprised, and, I need 
not say, greatly pleased, to see the apparently excellent 
terms on which the white and coloured people were, 
even in the Kuklux regions through -vhich we came. A 
Northern express man, our companion ut this point, dc 
nounced it as the most lawless in the United States. About 
one hundred homicides, he declared, had taken place in the last 
year, and no conviction had been obtained, the juries looking 
on such things as regrettable accidents. ‘This may be so, but 
I can, at any rate, testify, from careful observation of the mixed 
gangs of workmen on the road, and the groups gathered at the 
numerous stations, to the familiar and apparently friendly foot- 
ing on which the races met. As for the decrease of the blacks, 
it must be in other regions than those traversed by the Cir- 
cinnati Southern Railway, for the cabins we passed in the cleai- 
ings and round the stations swarmed with small urchins, clad 
in single garments, the most comic little figures of fun, genei- 
ally, that one had ever seen, as they stood staring and signalling 
to the train. ‘There is something to me so provocative of mirth 
in the race, and I have found them generally such kindly folk, 
that I regret their absence from this same Alpine settlement,— 
a regret not shared, doubtless, by the few householders, to 
whom their constant small peculations must be very trying. 

About five we stopped at the station from which this place is 
reached, and turning out on the platform were greeted by four 
or five young Englishmen, who had preceded us, on one errand 
or another, every one of whom was well known to me in ordinary 
life, but whom for the first moment I did not recognise. I had 
seen them last clothed in the frock-coat and stove-pipe hat of 
our much-vaunted civilisation, and behold, here was a group 
which I can compare to nothing likely to be familiar to your 
readers, unless it be the company of the Duiites, as they have 
been playing in London. Broad-brimmed straw or felt hats, 
the latter very battered and worse for wear; dark-blue jerseys, 
or flannel shirts of varying hue; breeches and gaiters, or long 
boots, were the prevailing, | think I may say the universa) 
costume, varied according to the taste of the wearer with 
bits of bright colour laid on in handkerchief at neck 
or waist. And tastes varied deliciously, two of the party 
showing really a tine feeling for the part, and one, our 
geologist, 6 ft. 2in. in his stockings, and a mighty Etonian and 
Cantab. in brains as well as bulk, turning out, with an heroic 
scorn of all adornment, in woefully battered nether-garment and 
gaiters, and a felt which a tramp would have looked at several 
times before picking it out of the gutter. There was a light 
buggy for passengers and a mule waggon for luggage by the 
platform ; but how were nine men, not to mention the manager 
and driver, both standing over 6 ft., and the latter as big at 
least as our geologist, to get through the intervening miles of 
forest tracks in time for tea up here? Fancy our delight whea 
a chorus of “ Will you ride or drive ¥” arose, and out of the 
neighbouring bushes the Danites led forth nine saddle-horses, 
bearing the comfortable half-Mexican saddles with woodea 
stirrups in use here. Our choice was quickly made, and throw- 
ing coats and waistcoats into the waggon, which the manager 
good-naturedly got into himself, surrendering his horse for the 
time, we joined the cavalcade in our shirts. 

A lighter-hearted party has seldom scrambled through the 
Tennessee mountain roads on to this plateau. We were led by 
a second Etonian, also 6ft. 2 in. in his stockings, whose Panama 
straw hat and white corduroys gleamed like a beacon through 
the deep shadows cast by the tall pine-trees and white oaks. 
The geologist brought up the rear, and between rode the rest of 
us—all public schoolmen, I think, another Etonian, two from 
Rugby, one Harrow, one Wellington—through deep gullies, 
through four streams, in one of which I nearly came to grief, 
from not following my leader; but my gallant little nag picked 
himself up like a goat from his floundering amongst the boulders, 
and so up through more open ground till we reached this city of 
the future, and in the dusk saw the bright gleam of light under 
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the verandahs of two sightly wooden houses. In one of these, 
the temporary restaurant, we were seated in a few minutes at 
an excellent tea (cold beef and mutton, tomatoes, rice, cold 
apple-tart, maple syrup, é&c.); and during the meal the news 
passed round that the hotel, being as yet unfurnished and every 
other place filled with workpeople, we must all (except the 
geologist avd the Wellingtonian, who had a room over the office) 
pack away in the next cottage, which had been with difficulty 
reserved for us. If it had been a question of men only, no one 
would have given it a thought; but our party had now been 
swollen by two young ladies, who had hurried down by an earlier 
train to see their brother and brother-in-law, settlers on the 
plateau, and by another young Englishman who had accompanied 
them. A puzzle, you will allow, when you hear a description of 
our tenement. It is a four-roomed timber house, of moderate 
size, three rooms on the ground floor, and one long loft upstairs. 
You enter through the verandah on a common room, 20 ft. 
long by 14 ft. broad, opening out of which are two 
chambers, 14 ft. by 10ft. One of these was, of course, 
at once appropriated to the ladies. The second, in spite 
of my remonstrances, was devoted to me, as the Nestor of 
the party, and on entering it I found an excellent bed (which 
had been made by two of the Etonians), and a great basin full 
of wild-flowers on the table. There were four small beds in the 
loft, for which the seven drew lots, and two of the losers spread 
rugs on the floor of the common room, and the third swung a 
hammock in the verandah. Up drove the mule waggon with 
luggage, and the way in which big and little boxes were dealt 
with and distributed fl’el me with respect and admiration for 
the rising generation. ‘The house is ringing behind me with 
silvery and bass laughter, and jokes as to the shortness of 
accommodation in the matter of washing appliances, while 
I sit here writing in the verandah, the light from my lamp 
throwing out into strong relief the stems of the nearest 
trees. Above, the vault is blue beyond all description, 
and studded with stars as bright as though they were all 
Venuses. The katydids are making delightful musie in 
the trees, and the summer lightning is playing over the 
Western heaven; while a gentle breeze, cool and refreshing 
asif it came straight off a Western sea, is just lifting, every 
now and then, the corner of my paper. Were I young again,— 
butas I am not likely to be that, I refrain from bootless castle- 
building, and shall turn in, leaving windows wide open for the 
katydid’s chirp and the divine breeze to enter freely, and wishing 
as good rest as they have all so well earned to my crowded 
neighbours in this enchanted solitude. Vacuus Viator. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_ ia 
JAPAN. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 





Sir,—Your review of the Japanese romance “ Chushingura” has 
called to my recollection an incident which might, perhaps, be 
interesting to such of your readers as have enjoyed this strange 
story in any of its forms, 

In the spring of 1876, while standing with a friend in the 
cemetery of Sengakuji, where the Forty-seven Ronins are buried, 
a soldier of the Tokio garrison entered the enclosure within 
which are the monumental tablets of the forty-seven heroes and 
of the “ Satsuma man.” Without taking any notice of our pre- 
sence, he at once cast himself down Lefore the tablet of Oishi 
Kuranosuké, the leader of the forty-seven, and poured forth in 
half audible accents what appeared to be the language of pas- 
slonate entreaty, ever and anon touching the ground with his 
forehead, and again renewing his petitions. The sight was 
most affecting, for the intense earnestness and sincerity 
of the man could not be for a moment doubtful. He then 
passed on to the next tablet, and went through a similar 
observance, but shorter; and so to each in turn, so long as 
we remained. Onur slight knowledge of the language 
did not enable us to catch, from the rapid, impas- 
Sioned utterance, the purport of what he said; but doubt- 
less he was praying for the courage, constancy, and devotion 
to duty of which, to his mind, the Forty-seven Ronins were the 
highest examples. his spirit of loyal self-abnegation is pos- 
sessed by the Japanese in the highest degree. Fostered in 
times past by their old feudal system of government, it became 
the central virtue of the national character, and it remains to 
be seen whether, under Western forms of civilisation, they will 





be able to transfer to the service of their common country the 
unqualified devotion with which they were prepared to do er 
to submit to anything at the order of their lord. 

This leads me to say a word as to Missionary effort in 
that country. The Japanese have, as a race, a constitutional 
want of sympathy for suffering, arising apparently, in some 
measure at least, from an insensibility, as compared with 
Europeans, to physical pain. ‘This callousness to the sufferings 
of one another is, to Europeans who have had opportunities of 
seeing it, quite astounding, and may be seen written in much 
of their most popular art, in the form of pictures of the most 
frightful deeds of violence. Now, it is doubtful whether the 
spectacle of a suffering Messiah will ever seize upon the 
imagination of such a people as it did on that of the sensitive 
peoples of Europe; whether to them the Christian religion can 
in any deep degree take the form of a “ worship of sorrow.” On 
the other hand, once persuade the Japanese people that they 
are liegemen of Christ, and enlisted under his banner in the 
battle of good against evil, and I believe there is no suffering 
which they would not endure, no sacrifice which they would not. 
make for his cause. 

If Christianity is to be a universal religion, it must surely 
become so by appealing to the noblest side of the nature of 
each nationality, as of each individual. But I believe not one 
Englishman in wany hundreds can put himself into the mental 
attitude of a Japanese, or conceive his point of view, so different. 
is his very method of thinking from ours, as any one will find 
who tries to learn his language. ‘lo enter into the thoughts 
and feelings of such a people requires keen insight, deep sym- 
pathy, and a powerful, or at least vivid imagination. But men 
with such gifts—men of real genius as regards comprehension 
of human nature, and who will fearlessly adapt the form in 
which they present Christianity to the intellectual peculiarities 
of the race they are addressing—might, I believe, do a very 
great work among these people.—I am, Sir, &c., Dw 





CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT WORSHIP. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—I hardly like to admit that to me your remedy for 
erievances like that of the Bournemouth congregation seems 
“unnecessary,” in the sense that there is no hardship that calls 
for a remedy. One of my strongest feelings about the working 
of our Church system is that the rights of the people are unduly 
subordinated to the preferences of the clergyman. The difficulty 
is to find a remedy at once effectual and satisfactory. I would 
give the laity a voice, through representative Church Councils. 
Without deprecating variety in Church services, I think that 
the variety should be moderate, and that the people should 
have the means of protecting themselves against arbitrary and 
violent change. I should certainly regret to see much use made 
of a power of establishing separate party services in parishes. 
But you are right, I think, in your contention that the power, 
if given, would be little used. Your readers know vell the 
chivalrous feeling which prompts you to stand up for sufferers 
and for minorities, and will not doubt the sincerity of your 
advocacy ; but I must say I should shrink from approaching 
aggrieved congregations as a friend, and saying to them,— 
“ You are as good as Roman Catholics, and of course cannot be 
content without the Roman Catholic Mass ; you are injured, if 
any idea is associated with the Sacrament of Christ’s Body and 
Blood but that of testifying your own love to God and men; 
you are empowered, at a heavy expense, to isolate yourselves 
for separate worship.” Lshould be afraid of their murmuring,—~ 
“This is not the kind of relief, nor are these the defenders, that 
our circumstances require.” 

On the very interesting question,—How deep a division must 
be assumed to exist between the religious feeling of the 
Ritualist and that of a Low-Church congregation, perhaps you 
will allow me to offer some reply to the fuller statement of 
your view given in last Saturday’s article. You take two 
beliefs,—the belief “ that the highest and principal act of 
worship is not prayer, but sacrifice ;” and the belief “that the 
real presence of Christ in the Eucharist provides the Church 
with an offering of infinite value to present to Almighty God ;” 
and you ask if these are not shared by the Ritualist with the 
Roman Catholic. You contrast with these the prevailing 
sentiment of our Morning and Evening Prayer, and the * Pro- 
testant”’ idea of the Holy Communion, as a means of testifying 
love to God and men. Sacrifice makes one kind of worship». 
prayer and communion make aucther; and the difference 
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between the two kinds of worsh'p is so great, that there must 
be separate services for them. 

I observe that you make no mention of our Communion 
Office. But the question relates to members of the Church of 
England who by hypothesis use, and are to go on using, both 
the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Communion Office of 
the Church. Now, the Protestants who use the Communion 
Office certainly find there a great deal more of the idea of sacri- 
fice, than of that of “testifying their love to God and their 
charity to their neighbours.” And the “ Catholics” who meet 
for the purpose of offering sacritice to God have never com- 
plained of the Morning and Evening Prayer as being out of 
harmony with their feelings. 

But I will go beyond the limits of our own Church, and will 
be bold to say that I can easily imagine a Roman Catholic of 
spiritual mind and a Puritan Dissenter brought very near to 
each other in thought and feeling, as they yield themselves up 
to the proper power of this Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. The former will hold, as you say, that sacrifice- 
offering is the highest and principal act of worship; and that 
the Church, in offering itself, must offer Christ first, in the only 
way in which it is conceivable that Christ could be offered,— 
that its self-oblation must be grounded on Christ’s offering of 
himself, pleaded and presented before the Father. The loyal 
Roman Catholic will believe what he can of an incarnation of 
Christ in the wafer, but this notion will be but a stepping-stone 
for him to the conceptions of real offering. In the relations of 
men to God, there can be no offering or sacrifice but that which 
is spiritual, of the will. And what is to prevent the Puritan 
from welcoming these conceptions? It would be doing him an 
injustice to assume that he rejects the idea of sacrifice from his 
worship, and that, instead of presenting Christ the self-offerer, 
and himself in Christ’s name, to the Father, he is filled with the 
thought of making a protestation of his own love. 

The Primate noticed in his recent Charge how the most 
different schools and denominations of Christians are united in 
our hymn-books. The Ritualist will sing with fervour the 
devotional strains of a Baptist or a Unitarian, the Puritan 
Dissenter those of a High Churchman or a Roman Catholic. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation is imagery 
transposed into dogma; and in their poetical or deeply moved 
thoughts about the Eucharist, Protestants find themselves 
using what is called Catholic language. One illustration must 
suffice. In a hymn for the Lord’s Supper, contained in both 
the Methodist and Congregational collections, the victim divine 
is invoked as standing now before the Throne :— 

“ He four God] still respects thy sacrifice ; 
Its savour sweet doth always please ; 
The offering smokes through earth and skies, 
Diffusing life, and joy, and peace : 
To these thy lower courts it comes, 
And fills them with divine perfumes. 
We need not now go up to heaven, 
To bring the long-sought Saviour down : 
Thou art to all already given ; 
Thou dost even now thy banquet crown : 
To every faithful soul appear, 
And show thy real presence here. 

What makes the “Mass” such a stumbling-block to Pro- 
testants is that the idea of true sacrifice—not to speak of the 
most essential idea of the Sacrament, the feeding on Christ—is 
lost in the notion of an imaginary miracle worked by a priest. 
The Ritualist seems eager to follow the Romanist in creating 
the scenery and atmosphere of such a miracle. Those to whom 
the Mass is on this account distasteful ought not to be credited 
with a rejection of the principle of sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

34 Dorset Square. J. Lirwetyn Daviks. 
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THE NEW IRISH UNIVERSITY. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The Trish Bishops have recently issued a declaration upon 
the new phase which the University question has assumed in 
this country. While accepting the Royal University as harm- 
less, they insist upon the absurdity of pretending that educa- 
tional equality has been established by the Act of 1879. 
£30,000 a year, they complain, is voted by Parliament to the 
Queen’s Colleges, while Trinity remains, in the words of the 
Premier, “sustained by her enormous property and powerful 
traditions.” “So far as yet appears,’ continue their Lord- 
ships, “no recognition of our right to aid for teaching our 
Catholic youth enters into the scheme. It found Catholics in a 


position of inequality, and it leaves them so.” 








The justice of this conclusion it is idle to dispute. Trinity 
College is a great and successful denominational establish. 
ment for Episcopalian Protestants. Queen’s College, Belfast, 
is a great and successful denominational establishment for Pres. 
byterians. Both receive large endowments from the State, and 
both are in return bound to open their doors to such Catholics 
as may choose to enter them, ‘T'o tax Catholics for the support 
of such institutions, while refusing them any endowment for 
their own Colleges, is, in their opinion, a grave injustice. Ip 
the palmy days of the famous upas-tree, it used to be argued, 
that it was not unfair to tax Catholics for the support of the 
Established Church, inasmuch as they were free to partake of 
the benefits of that institution, whenever they chose. And this, 
I grieve to say, is precisely the argument which some Liberals 
are not ashamed to employ on the University question. But 
assuredly such a wretched sophism is unworthy of the great 
party, the true secret of whose power has ever lain in a deeply. 
rooted abhorrence of “shams.” Let, then, the English Liberals 
be honest with themselves and with us, and either belie the 
glorious traditions of their long history, and openly refuse us 
the religious equality we ask for, or let them enable us to com- 
pete on something like equal terms with Trinity and the Queen’s 
Colleges, by amply endowing for us a College of our own.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. Woutre Franacay, 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In your review of the work done by the present House 
of Commons, you have omitted to notice one important Act, to 
which, if you will permit me, I will draw attention. It is very 
short, and the discussion occupied but little time ; its effect, 
however, may be very great on the well-being of the 
community. It isan Act to amend the Industrial Schools Act, of 
1866 and 1868. It extends the benefits of those acts to any child 
under fourteen years of age, who lodges or resides in a house of 
ill-fame, or that frequents the company of prostitutes. It 
is calculated that there are about 10,000 children living in 
these houses in London alone, who are being literally trained 
in vice. By this Act these children can be rescued from corrup- 
tion, and trained as useful members of society. To carry out 
the Act it will be necessary that increased accommodation should 
be provided for the industrial training of girls. At present the 
proportion of girls to boys in our London schools is 200 girls to 
1,300 boys. 

The plea of expense may possibly be raised against the 
vigorous working of the Act, but surely it is better to spend 
money in training children in virtuous habits, than to provide 
prisons and workhouses for them, when they have become 
vicious or destitute. Much work is done for the rescue and reform 
of fallen women, and there is reom for further efforts in that field 
of labour ; but if greater efforts were made to prevent the whole- 
sale corruption of our young children, there would be less need 
for the weary efforts to reclaim the vicious. Common-sense 
seems to suggest that it would be best to strike at the root of 
the evil.—I am, Sir, «c., 


15 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. Vincent G. BorraDalte. 








POETRY. 
“NAY, PLL STAY WITH THE LAD.” 

[In Hutton seam, No. 3, they saw two bodies, father and son, 
clasped together. One of the explorers knew the man, and knew 
that after the explosion he had been asked by one of the men after- 
wards rescued to go along with him to another part of the workings, 
and the father replied, ‘‘ Nay, I'll stay with the lad.’ It was the 
belief of the explorers that these had both died, with one or two others 
near, from the after-damp. They were lying peaceably, having made 
pillows of their jackets and clothes.—Daily News, September 11th.] 

* Nay, Ill stay with the lad :” 

Down in the deep, black seam, 

Huddled together, dying and dead, 
Far from the day-world overhead, 
Face to face, by a sudden fate, 
With a horror of Night precipitate ; 
Hidden away from the merciful Sun, 
The death and the burial all in one, 
By their fifties cut off in vain, 
More than a battle counts its slain; 
Huddled together, man and horse, 
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Tn the grip of the fire-damp’s watchful force,— 
Unsung heroes of simple mould, 

All unchanged from the race of old, 

To the olden truths, with a martyr’s cry, 

Out of the depths they testify : 

And never has rede been read, I deem, 

Nobler than that in the deep, black seam, 

Of Love and Courage the message sad,— 
Only, “ Nay, I'll stay with the lad.” 


“ Nay, I’ll stay with the lad:” 
Down in the deep, black seam, 

They found him living, and strong, and sound, 
In spite of the terror underground ; 
And they bade him come and live again 
In the light-bright haunts of living men, 
And once more look the sun in the face, 
And gladden in earth’s beloved embrace. 
But he looked at his young boy, dead or dying, 
In the midst of the shattered fragments lying— 
Dying or dead—but powerless to move 
At the help of man, or the voice of Love. 
And self lay dead where the child must die, 
And he let deliverance pass him by ; 
He saw his duty set straight before 
In the love that liveth for evermore, 
And he put the proffered freedom behind, 
With never a thought of self in mind; 
And, to life or to death run the trackless stream, 
He stayed with him in the deep, black seam, 
And to prayer and warning one answer had, 
A brave one,—* Nay, I’ll stay with the lad.” 


“ Nay, I’ll stay with the lad :” 
Down in the deep, black seam 
Once again was the story told 
Old as Honour, as Poesy old; 
And the rugged miner, whose cares might be 
Something unknown to you or to me, 
Rather than leave his boy below, 
Alone in the grip of the lurking foe, 
Chose to die with him there and then, 
Rather than live with his fellow-men ; 
Smoothed the pillow the child beneath, 
Turned with him to the void of Death, 
And to all mankind, in its strong self-love, 
Taught the unself proclaimed above ; 
And whate’er his sin, and whate’er his sorrow, 
Chose the night without earthly morrow,— 
Went to his Maker straight and free, 
And pleaded his plea courageously : 
For his boy he lived, for his boy he died ; 
And the two together, side by side, 
Before the divine, eternal Throne 
Had nothing to plead but their love alone,— 
And there, perchance, from the answer prove 
That the greatest wisdom of all is Love. 
Self! be hushed, while in places high 
The many pass thought of others by,— 
Let others starve, and let others bear 
The woes that beset us everywhere,— 
So the great be but free from the curse of dearth, 
So the great but gather the fruits of the earth, 
So property flourish, and riches thrive, 
And keep but the worldling’s life alive, 
What is it to them that these grave things be ? 
That these sights are given to who will see ? 
While wealth may prosper, denial dream, 
Life’s moral is told in the deep, black seam ; 
And angels rejoice in that answer glad, 
And human,—* Nay, I'll stay with the lad.’’ 
Herman MERIvALE. 


BOOKS. 
_——— 

JULES MOHL.* 

From the year 1840, when M. Mohl assumed the Secretaryship 
of the Société Asiatique, until 1867, he furnished the Society 
with an annual report on the books lately published on any of 
* Vingt-sept Ans d'/listoire des Etudes Orientales. Rapports faits & la Société 
Asiatique de Pa.is de 184021867, Par Jules Mohl. 2 tom. Paris: Reinwald. 1879. 














the subjects—languages and literatures alike—belonging to 
the vast field of Oriental studies coming within the province of 
the Society. These reports contained, besides, obituary notices 
of members of the Society, as well as of the most eminent 
foreign Orientalists, whether honorary members or unconnected 
with the French society ; they were, of course, published at the 
time in the Society’s periodical, the “ Journal Asiatique.” The 
immense extent of M. Mohl’s learning, and the care and pains 
he expended on these reports, render them a most useful record 
of the progress of Oriental study during the most golden era it 
has yet passed through. These considerations fully justify 
their collection and republication by Madame Mohl. We 
may even go further, and consider that they furnish to 
a later generation, whose erudition, owing to the enor- 
mous increase in bulk and detail on most quarters of the 
vast field, is inevitably but lamentably specialised, a salutary 
picture of the all-round scholar who, in the earlier years of the 
century, could cast an intelligent eye over all that was being 
done with reference to the East, from Turkey and Arabia to 
farthest China and Mongolia. Mohl is thus the Admirable 
Crichton of Orientalists; and it does us good to contemplate 
his powers and influence, though we cannot at this day exactly 
follow in his steps. 

Jules Mohl is known so generally by his position at Paris, 
his long activity in the Société Asiatique, and his French 
writings, that some readers may be surprised to hear he was 
by birth a German. He was born at Stuttgart in 1800, one 
of four brothers, each of whom achieved celebrity in dif- 
ferent careers; Robert in law and politics, Moritz in polit- 
ical economy, Hugo in botany. The father stood high in the 
civil service of Wiirtemberg, and was able to give his sons the 
advantages of University education by which they evidently all 
knew how to profit. Jules entered the University of Tiibingen 
as a student of theology ; but, as Dr. Max Miiller well says in 
an appreciative biographical notice prefixed to these volumes, 
“Mécontent de l’esprit étroit et purement théologique qui 
présidait aux études sur le christianisme, l’hébreu fut pour lui, 
comme il l’a été pour tant d’autres, le chemin de passage de la 
théologie 4 l’orientalisme.” It is somewhat remarkable, under 
these circumstances, that Hebrew appears not to have been much 
studied in later times by M. Mohl. His pronounced predilec- 
tion for Oriental studies naturally determined him in 1823 to 
go to Paris, then the undisputed focus of learning and 
brilliant talent in things Oriental; and the position of 
usefulness and influence in which he soon found himself 
there decided the course of his life, and made it undesirable 
to return to Germany, wherea professorship at Tiibingen was 
placed at his disposal. ‘lo understand this, it is necessary to 
banish from view the Germany of later times, standing at the 
head of Oriental science, and discovering or first turning to 
account many an organic law of language; we must recall the 
years 1820-30, in which, though Germany was beginning to 
act vigorously, she was in matters Oriental only the scholar and 
follower of England and France. ‘To England belonged 
naturally the first position in everything relating to India and 
China; but as a large proportion of the English Orientalists 
were officials or missionaries resident in the Kast, London was 
(and is) less a centre of Oriental learning than would be the case 
if the books written in English were all home-products. France, 
on the other hand, with scarcely any political or commercial 
connection with the East, had assumed an_ honourable 
position of scientific inquiry into the history of Asiatic 
countries, which was localised in the Collége de France, and 
strongly represented there by men of European renown and 
noble character. In Germany, even at the present day, whether 
for good or ill—and on the whole, surely for good—no one centre 
of learning brings together all the eminent Orientalists. No 
such focus exists there now comparable to what Paris was in 
1823. ‘Then, or a few years earlier or later, were gathered 
together Silvestre de Sacy, Fresnel, Fauriel, Burnouf, Chézy, 
and Saint-Martin, bearers of the newest lights on the Arabic, 
Persian, Pali, Zend, Sanskrit, and Armenian languages and 
literature, to say nothing of Burnouf as an early investigator of 
cuneiform inscriptions. It was an heroic age for these studies, 
a period of ardent hope and expectation of great results, the 
feasibility of which was in part proved, and the realisation of 
which depended on the patient labour of men of great parts and 
self-denying energy. ‘The right sort of men were there, and 
the greatness of the issues created the enthusiasm and devotion 
which kept them to their respective labours, and prevented valu- 
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able time from being wasted in dissensions such as are too liable to 
arise among savants engaged in studies which are largely specula- 
tive. What is especially important to notice in this connection is, 
that the foundation of the scientific treatment of the languages of 
Asia was to a great extent laid by these men in France, and that 
the later German school, which has, perhaps, permanently gained 
precedence, owes its very existence to the great French masters. 
‘Thus Freytag, among many others, was the pupil of Silvestre 
de Sacy; Bopp spent four years in Paris, during a time of 
political troubles, in quiet study of Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Arabic; Lassen’s earliest work (on the Pali) was undertaken in 
<ompany with Eugéne Burnouf. 

No wonder, then, that Mohl went to Paris in 1823; and no 
wonder that, once there and admitted to the society and the 
studies of these great men, he found Paris no city of mere 
pleasure, but the place best calculated to attract his affec- 
tions and retain him permanently. He began at once to attack 
the difficulties of Arabic and Persian in the class-room of Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, and those of Chinese in that of Rémusat. Persian 
soon became his favourite study, and his progress in it must 
‘have been not only rapid, but notorious to persons of in- 
fluence ; for as early as 1826 he was engaged by the 
French Government to edit the great epic of Firdisi, 
the Shih-Nimeh, which gives a poetic version of the 
history of the Kings of Persia from the earliest times. 
It was to form the commencement of a publication undertaken 
by the Government, entitled Collection Orientale, which was 
intended to embrace the most important works of Oriental 
literature in general, given in the original languages and French 
translations. The volumes were, however, planned on so mag- 
nificent a scale, being large folios, with delicate coloured borders 
round every page, and other typographical luxuries, as to be 
quite beyond the reach of most of the scholars who could use 
them. The edition of the Shah-Ndmeh was the great work of 
Mohl’s life. The preparation for it occupied many years; 
the first volume appeared in 1838, and others at intervals 
of many years; the seventh and last was not quite 
finished at his death, portions of it having been destroyed 
in the disturbances of the Commune, but has been pub- 
lished since. It was accepted at once as a great work 
and a standard edition. Whether the text chosen was always 
the best, and whether in difficult or corrupt passages the 
‘translation does not sometimes force a meaning which the 
words will not legitimately yield,—these are questions that must 
be left to experts. Certain passages have been unfavourably 
judged in this sense, and often apparently with justice, by 
Riickert, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, Vols. VIIL.and X. But this cannot detract from the 
substantial merit of this great work. It was the chief literary 
labour of Mohl’s life. 'Fhe perusal of the reports show how 
much of his time must have been spent in keeping abreast of 
the Oriental science of his time, and explain how, while holding 
‘a position of great influence as a linguist, he was not a prolific 
writer. Ourown Edwin Norris oceupied a somewhat similar 
position, except that he possessed a kind of instinctive genius, 
which can scarcely be ascribed to Mohl. 

In trying to estimate aright M. Mohl’s Reports, we must 
‘transplant ourselves to the latitude of Paris, and especially to 
that of the learned societies there. We must remember how 
apt literary reports of this kind, and especially notices of the 
literary achievements of a writer delivered after his death, are 
in France to degenerate into mere éloges, markel by the 
ignoring of faults and the emphasising of the learning, tact, or 
genius displayed. To persons accustomed to reviews of this 
sort, M. Mohl’s reports may have seemed occasionally unduly 
severe, and Professor Max Miiller hints that his perfect sincerity 
towards friend and foe did gain him some enemies among the 
less nobly minded members of the Society. To us, in an age 
and country which (notwithstanding many possible exceptions 
‘to the rule) despises societies for mutual admiration or self- 
glorification, and accepts as a necessary moral principle the 
fullest discussion and plainest speaking in matters of science, 
Mobl’s reports appear in general kindly and sympathetic in 
perhaps an extreme degree, and we can hardly understand how 
he was ever regarded as severe. But before we allow ourselves 
to think a thought of blame on this account, we ought to con- 
sider that he was merely giving an announcement of books of 
importance published during the year; that it was impossible 
within such narrow limits to enter into a detailed criticism, 
evhich alone would have justified the expression of a strong ex 
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cathedra judgment ; and that he wrote as the mouthpiece of the 
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Société Asiatique, which he could not properly compromise by 
strong praise or blame. It will really be found that he per. 
formed his delicate task with perfect impartiality. If he seldom 
takes upon himself to censure, so he is somewhat reticent with 
praise. He points out chiefly the subjects of the books, enlarges 
on the void they fill up, the state of our previous knowledge 
: : “Te ? 
and the qualifications of the authors exhibited by previous 
studies to treat the matter under notice. It may also be pre- 
sumed that worthless works are simply left unmentioned. Thus, 
if the reports are treated rather as a record of the progress of 
Oriental knowledge and a list of the chief authors and works 
during the period 1840 to 1867, than as a critique of them 
individually, they will be found a most faithful and valuable 
guide. 

We must give a specimen of M. Mohl’s style, and would, by 
preference, select a passage of intrinsic interest. Eugine 
Burnouf’s name and vast achievements are known in this 
country only to the learned. The obituary notice of Mohl’s 
teacher and friend is peculiarly excellent. After describing the 
process by which he discovered the key of the Zoroastian 
Scriptures, and laid down the laws of Zend grammar (from 
1829 to 1850), he continues :— 

“M. Burnouf lui-méme a tiré de sa découverte une des conséquences 
les plus belles et les plus inattendues qu’elle contenait. On avait 
trouvé en Perse, sur des rochers, sur des tombeaux, et sur des resteg 
des palais de Persépolis, des inscriptions magnifiques dans un 
caractére inconnu, auquel on donnait le nom de cunéiforme. Elles 
paraissaient offrir un probléme insoluble ; on n’en possédait aucune 
traduction; on n’avait aucune indication sur leur sens, aucune con- 
naissance de la langue dans laquelle elles étaient écrites, aucun moyen 
de lire une écriture qui n’avait d’analogie avec nulle autre. ‘A la fin, 
M. Grotefend, admettant l’exactitude d’une indication des auteurs 
anciens sur la localité des tombeaux de Darius et de Xerxés, désigna, 
par un procédé trés-ingénieux, la place que les noms de ces deux rois 
et leur titre de roi des rois devaient occuper sur deux de ces inscrip- 
tions, et forma un alphabet, par l’analyse de ces noms. Comme on 
ignorait la langue des inscriptions, on ne pouvait pas aller plus loin, 
et l’on ne pouvait méme pas prouver ou réfuter les résultats de la 
tentative de M. Grotefend, qui resta ainsi pendant trente ans 4 l'état 
de conjecture plausible. Des hommes d’un grand mérite, M. Rask et 
M. Saint-Martin, s’occuptrent de ce grand probléme, sans faire faire 
des progrés sensibles & sa solution, et sans parvenir 4 lui dter son 
caract?re conjectural. Ce fut la découverte du zend, qui 
donna 4 M. Burnouf la clef de cette enigme; car si les 
inscriptions étaient réellement de Darius, elles devaient étre 
écrites dans la méme langue que les livres de Zoroastre, qui était 
presque contemporain de ce roi, et lintelligence des mots et des 
formes grammaticales devait le mettre en état d’en fixer avec certi- 
tude l’'alphabet et le sens. Ayant done appliqué sa connaissance du 
zend i deux inscriptions de Darius et de Xerxés trouvées prés de 
Hamadan, il parvint i les lire; prouva que la conjecture de Grotefend 
était fondée, que alphabet quwil avait découvert était partiellement 
vrai, que la langue des inscriptions ¢tait un dialecte voisin du zend, 
et donna une traduction compléte des deux inscriptions et un alpha- 
bet presque complet [1836]. C’était la premiére fois qu’on lisait 
réellement une de ces inscriptions depuis le temps d’ Alexandre le 
Grand, et un probléme qui paraissait devoir défier tous les efforts de 
la sagacité humaine se trouva résolu, comme une conséquence 
naturelle de la découverte du zend. La question était mire, et 
M. Lassen, en s’appuyant sur les travaux de M. Burnouf sur Je zend 
découvrit de son cdté, et presque en méme temps que lui, la lecture 
des inscriptions cunéiformes persanes.” 

SOME OF BRET HARTE’S PROSE* 
Ti key to the quality of Mr. Bret Harte’s genius is, perhaps, 
to be found in the collection—not yet published in this edition 
—of his Condensed Novels. Nothing exactly like them in the 
way of parody has appeared before. Thackeray's Prize Novelists 
are witty and trenchant enough, but they are mere parodies. 
You laugh, and you are reminded of the originals, but you have 
not got the essential aroma of the originals’ tone and method. 
But the Condensed Novels are, in fact, a masterly abstract of 
that part of criticism which consists in analysis; the deduction 
or judement is left out. Analysis of this kind, however, is not 
so much the result of intellectual insight as of emotional in- 
tuition,—in other words, of impressibility. Mr. Harte’s mind 
appears to be like a photographie negative; it is susceptible 
immediately and unerringly of the gradations and forms of the 
literary temperament and devices of others. With a facility 
that seems to approach unconsciousness, he feels and records 
whatever may be termed “ peculiar’ in that with which he is 
brought into contact. Such almost morbid alertness to impres- 
sions, though it doubtless has its drawbacks, must be of immense 
advantage to a writer of stories. By virtue simply of his organic 
constitution, he is able to produce that which others arrive at only 


* The Complete Works of Bret Harte. Vol. II.—‘‘ American Legends, &c.” 
London : Chatto and Windus. 1880. 
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py much thought and labour, if atall. Of course, susceptibility 
alone will not suffice to furnish forth a writer; he must also 
possess—and Mr. Harte possesses it—a corresponding faculty 
of expression. The better half of his work will then be ready 
done to his mind by nature; and what, to a less gifted man, 
would be irksome literary labour, is to him nothing more than 
the discharge of a normal function. It is, perhaps, needless to 
gay that we are far from intending to cast a slur upon the 
validity of Mr. Harte’s intellect. We only desire to draw at- 
¢ention to the quality which, in our opinion, is the source of 
some of his best effects, and which also is the cause of his ocea- 
sional mistakes. For nothing is more probable than that un- 
assisted intellect, however intrinsically perspicuous, is impotent 
to produce memorable literature. The finer touches, as well as 
the sustaining and fusing power, are furnished by the other side 
ofthe mind. At the same time, energy and fusion will often 
beguile into deplorable errors him who trusts to them too im- 
plicitly, and omits to guide himself by the dry light of reason. 

Now to apply the key which we have indicated to the volume 
before us. Mr. Bret Harte has often been charged with being 
an imitator of Dickens. There is no doubt that the manner 
and pose, so to speak, of much of his work remind one of 
Dickens; and it may further be admitted that no other author 
has produced so strong a literary impression on Mr. Harte 
as Dickens. But it must not be forgotten, on the other 
hand, that several other authors besides Dickens are 
occasionally reflected in Mr. Harte’s work. In the “ American 
and Spanish Legends,” for example, the style and treatment 
are constantly suggestive of Washington Irving. Some of the 
passages in other sketches read like an echo of Hawthorne. 
But in every instance one unvarying condition is noticeable : 
the anthor reflected never exercises his influence promiscuously 
or in hap-hazard fashion, but strictly according to the subject. 
That is to say, if Mr. Harte has it on his mind to write such a 
tale as “The Adventure of Padre Vicentio,” he will inevitably 
begin to think of Irving; and when he takes up his pen, an 
Irving-like flavour will more or less unconsciously emanate 
from it. If, again, he proposes to describe ‘The Surprising 
Adventures of Mr. Charles Summerton,” recollections of 
Dickens’s occasional papers will come over him, and the result 
will be Dickens-y. In short, he can never invade a domain 
which any noteworthy writer has made his own without in some 
degree assuming the peculiar gait and dialect of that writer; 
and this, as we have intimated, is not at all the result of a wilful 
determination to imitate, but of natural susceptibility. 
And if Mr. Harte’s style has been associated with that of 
Dickens more than with any other author’s, the reason is simply 
that the Dickens order of subjects has had, upon the whole, 
and in some of his better-known pieces, more attraction for hia 
than any other. For all that, the differences between him and 
Dickens are neither few nor slight, as a moment’s reflection 
will show. 

In the first place, Dickens had a strong literary individuality, 
while Mr. Harte’s individuality is so very unobtrusive, that only 
on remarkable occasions does it emerge at all. This, indeed, is 
the price he has to pay for his sensitiveness to impressions. It 
would not be difficult to construct a tolerably life-like portrait 
ef Dickens from hints and indications contained in his novels ; 
it would be difficult to avoid doing so in the case of a robust 
self-assertion like Thackeray's; but it would need an analytical 
Argus to do as much with the materials which Mr. Harte has 
placed at our disposal. The only trait which can be said to 
stand prominently out is a rather morbid sense of the Indicrous, 
which is not supported, as in Dickens’s case, by an imperturb- 
able and unlimited self-confidence. The consequences are two- 
foll—one good, the other bad. The good consequence is a 
quality of humour often finer and subtler than the somewhat 
boisterous fun of Diekens, or the man-of-the-worldly irony of 
Thackeray. The bad conseqnence is, that it renders Mr. Harte 
altogether too self-conscious (a condition frequently associated 
with the self-suppression to which we have alluded), insomuch 
that he is continually prompted to make ironical apologies—* ] 
fear,” “I regret to state,” &c.—for the actions or speeches of his 
characters. “So obviously ironic and so often repeated are these 
apologies, that one is finally provoked to demand the reason of 
them. It appears to us to be as follows :--Mr. Harte, of course, has 
ia reality a strong sentimental admiration for the personages and 
utterances which he affects to consider shabby and improper 3 
but he is aware that the betrayal of strong sentiment on a writer’s 
part is liable to be ridiculed by unsympathetic critics under 
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the name of “gush;” and with the dread of being considered 
a gusher before his eyes, he seeks to protect himself behind this 
fictitious little sneer. It is not a wholly laudable device, since 
it amounts to screening himself at the expense of things which 
he honestly admires. Moreover, it is much to be deprecated 
from an artistic point of view, for the reader is continually re- 
minded, at inopportune junctures, that the story is not some- 
thing which is spontaneously revealing itself before his mental 
sight, but that it has been written down by some intermediate 
person, who has had the presumption not only to form an opinion 
about what was going on, but to obtrude it upon the reader’s 
unwilling notice. <A great writer—or, more accu rately, a writer 
in his great moments—is not afraid to let the sentiment of his 
theme declare itself unrestrained, how high-strung or tender 
soever it may be. And in general, it is not possible for any 
one to be great who will not venture to run the gauntlet of the 
ridicule of fools. 

Another point in which Dickens (whom we are using rather 
as a stalking-horse to get at our present author, than with any 
idea of drawing a serious parallel between the two writers) 
differs essentially from Mr. Harte, consists in his power of 
sustained production, Dickens’s usual range was three 
volumes and upwards; but Mr. Harte has achieved his most 
brilliant successes within the limits of a dozen or twenty 
pages. Here also the cause is probably to be found in Mr. 
Harte’s lack of individuality, and tendency to reflect 
that of other people; an idea will impress him with extra- 
ordinary vividness, but its hold upon him is proportionately 
brief; his strength is impulsive, not enduring. A man 
like Dickens, when his inspiration gives out or goes into 
temporary retirement, can keep up the play indefinitely by 
having recourse to his characteristic stock-in-trade of dramatic 
or narrative properties; but with Mr. Harte, when the first 
flush is over, all is over; he has nothing of his own left to fall 
back upon when the cold fit comes on. ‘This is why his novel, 
Gabriel Conroy, failed to carry on the fame of his shorter 
tales; it was little more than a series of short detached 
flights, unequal in themselves and incongruous in respect 
to one another. ‘There is nothing to be surprised at 
in that. Nobody short of a Shakespeare can expect 
to be uniformly inspired; and if, like Mr. Harte, he can 
do nothing of even average value except when inspired, it is 
evident that he must resign himself to more or less impres- 
sive brevity. Most distinguished writers whose works are at all 
voluminous have what may be called an average level of produc- 
tive energy, on which level, be it high or low, by far the greater 
portion of their work is done. Nothing of the sort can be pre- 
dicted of Mr. Harte. When he is at his best, no modern story- 
writer can claim precedence of him; when he is not at his best, 
he is nothing recognisable at all. If he is not “ Eclipse first, 
and the rest nowhere,” he is very apt to be “nowhere” him- 
self. We have heard it said that Mr. Brete Harte has found 
imitators. In our view, the thing is literally not possible. 


The venue of his stories may be copied, and his favourite types 
of character brought on the stage, but the imitation can pro- 
ceed no further, for the very obvious reason that there is 
nothing else in Mr. Harte to imitate,—except that which is 
inimitable. 

Not that our author's style is at any time flat or dull. He 
is essentially humorous, even when his humour adopts forms 
with which other writers have made us familiar. He is 
quick in realising even subordinate situations so com- 
pletely as to be able to take advantage of their utmost capa- 
cities,—as when, for instance, Jack Hamlin has been dealing 
cards to himself and “ dummy,” in order to decide whether or 
not he shall elope with Mrs. Brown, of Calaveras. ‘The first 
deal favours him; “ 
remarks Mr. Harte, “Jack brightened up for the next 
deal.’ The touch is most subtle, and shows how com- 
pletely the writer has thrown himself into the character. 
Again, Mr. Harte possesses, almost in perfection, the 


dummy” wins the seeond. Then 


science, as we may call it, of suggestiveness ; he trusts daringly 
to his readers’ intelligence, thereby not only sparing himself 
and them weary pages of explanation, but augmenting tenfold 
the verisimilitude of that which is not explained. ‘There are 
few things in literature more difficult for an author than to 
determine how much the reader needs to be told. Not merely 
must the guiding or commanding features of the story only be 
brought forward, but the writer must separate his attitude 
towards the story, which is that of full knowledge, from that of 
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the reader, which is that of growing knowledge and of inference. 
When Mr. Harte makes a mistake at all in this respect, it is 
always on the side of explaining too little; whence it happens 
that, in some of his later stories especially, there is occasionally 
a certain obscurity or ambiguity of meaning. No doubt the 
same thing often occurs in real life, but real life is a story in 
which we are ourselves involved, and the end of which is not 
yet; whereas a work of art must be morally and constructively 
symmetrical, not only with an end, but with a foreshadowing 
of the end in all the other parts. Of course, Mr. Harte’s method 
in this respect is not the only good method, as it certainly is 
not the method which has the widest vogue at the present day. 
It is dramatic, rather than novelistic; the analysis has 
been done, but it is allowed to appear only in its re- 
sults. The motive is contained in the action, the cause in 
the effect. It may often be desirable, on philosophic 
or speculative grounds, to dissect these motives and causes 
in the presence of the reader, as George Eliot and Hawthorne 
dissect them; but for stories of the dimensions and character 
of Mr. Harte’s, his method is the only practicable as well as the 
most effective one. Before concluding this portion of our re- 
marks, reference ought to be made to the—under the circum- 
stances—rather remarkable copiousness of Mr. Harte’s voca- 
bulary, and to the mature completeness of his literary outfit in 
general. It looks as if, whether by instinct or design, he had 
never lost an opportunity of assimilating whatever might con- 
duce to his professional prosperity ; so that in point of verbal 
and phraseological furniture, the gulf between him and Mr, 
Joaquin Miller—the only American writer whose lines have 
been cast in the same places as Mr. Harte’s—is wider than the 
Continent. But verbal facility, though a very useful and, in 
some predicaments, an almost indispensable accomplishment, is 
like other good things, liable to abuse. Mr. Harte’s language 
is too frequently open to the charge of being ornate; and he is 
much given to the practice, which Dickens determined should 
be humorous, of describing absurd matters in grandiloquent 
phrases. The incongruity may raise a smile, perhaps, but such 
smiles are cheaply got, and should not lie within the ambition 
of a really witty man, as Mr. Harte unquestionably is. Mr. 
Miller is occasionally more forcible than Mr. Harte, for the very 
reason that his press of ideas gives such teeming pregnancy to 
the slender vocabulary which is all he has at command. 

In the present volume are included a number of pieces, some 
anterior, some subsequent to that brilliant cluster of tales, six 
in number, which begins with the “ Luck of Roaring Camp” and 
ends with “ Brown of Calaveras.” The earlier pieces are, with one 
exception, of very little intrinsic value, though to the critic they 
are interesting, as showing how the writer groped about at the 
outset of his career, trying his luck now in this vein and now 
in that, and seldom rising into an atmosphere which he would 
be said to breathe wholly alone. he later pieces are elaborate 
and clever, but they are those most depressing of imitations,— 
the imitations, by a writer of himself. We wrote a sentence just 
now about the inimitability of Mr. Bret Harte, but we must 
modify it so far as to admit that he himself can conjure up the 
halting wraith of his own triumphs. When a writer has sud- 
denly achieved a great success, he is as apt to be as much sur- 
prised at it as anybody else, and is somewhat at a loss to know 
how it came about. For the highest achievements in literature 
come by inspiration, that is, they are the conceptions which 
come to the author from some source outside himself,—which he 
discovers, so to speak, but does not evolve. Nevertheless, when the 
inspiration is passed, and the author is left face to face with the 
results of it, it seems to him that the work must, after all, be his 
own, and that he can, therefore, produce at pleasure the fellow 
to it. This, however, he is as incapable of doing as another man 
would be, unless the conditions are repeated. Accordingly, Mr. 
Bret Harte fancied that he could write, if he chose, another “ Out- 
casts of Poker Flat,” and it is possible that at the time he may 
have believed that “The Romance of Madroiio Hollow,” or “The 
Princess Bob and her Friends,” was worthy to be named in the 
same day with it. But the magic light is not to be found in 
the latter stories, nor has it reappeared in its full strength in 
any of those which have been written since. Mr. Harte has 
reason to be satistied with himself, however. No living writer 
has struck so powerful and original a note as he has sounded 
throughout the six tales which made his reputation. In these 
he forgets all other literature, and sees and is possessed solely 
by the life which he portrays. So vigorous and veracious is 
the conception, that all extraneous and retlected matter is left 





behind, as the impurities of a solution are rejected when it 
crystallises. In “ The Outcasts of Poker Flat ”’—which, to our 
thinking, represents Mr. Harte at his best—there is nothing 
of Dickens or of any other author; there is nothing fantastic or 
whimsical ; it is poignant reality clothing itself in words, though 
the words are so well chosen as to be practically invisible, 
“'Tennessee’s Partner,” perhaps, approaches nearest to this high. 
water mark, falling short of it rather in respect of its subject 
than in the treatment of it. ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
though probably the best known of all, does not appeal go 
directly and irresistibly fo our credence and cordiality 
as do the former two; but had it not been for them, we 
should have said it was one of the finest stories of the 
kind ever written. “ Miggles” we do not much believe in; 
it is a little forced and unnatural, and the edges of the story 
are, as it were, frayed and unsatisfying. ‘“‘ Brown of Calaveras,” 
however, again rises nearly to the highest level; and there are 
masterly passages in the somewhat formless “Idyl of Red 
Gulch.” We have not left ourselves space to speak of ‘ Mliss,’ 
which appears among the earlier pieces, and is in many respects 
unlike any of the others. It is quietly and simply written, but 
the strange character of the child is brought out with admirable 
vigour. Mr. Harte has certainly made the literature of the 
“ Argonauts ” his own ; the characters of that half-savage body 
of men probably attracted him by dint of their entire opposite- 
ness to his own; they assisted him to maintain the objective 
vein in which alone he is proficient; and the expedient of at- 
tributing the noblest virtues to men and women from whom 
convention has taught us to expect quite different manifesta- 
tions, is, however open to question as regards its truth to 
human nature, undeniably telling from the dramatic stand- 
point. The subject seems now to have been exhausted, and Mr. 
Harte has not betrayed any symptoms of having discovered 
material equally available in any other direction. But he has 
already deserved well of the Republic on the other side of the 
Atlantic, not to speak of that greater republic of letters which 
is confined to no land or race of civilised men. 





M. GUIZOT AND HIS FAMILY.* 

Wueyn M. Guizot’s Memoirs first came out, M. Renan wrote an 
article on them in the Revue. M. Guizot was pleased with it, 
and describes it in a letter to his son as “very favourable to 
me, but a little conventional; he makes me out to be the same 
stiff, tragical, solitary person that will end by becoming 
legendary, and as false as any other legend.” The present 
work was written, we presume, to refute the legend; but we fear 
that, like almost all similar attempts, it will entirely fail of its 
object. Itis much easier indeed to create a legend than to 
destroy one, and we are afraid that to the general public, “a 
stiff, tragical, solitary person” M: Guizot will remain to the end. 
Austere in a sense, he certainly was, as, indeed, all men of lofty 
aims and strong character are apt to become, unless gifted with 
a richer fund of humour than M. Guizot possessed. But be- 
neath his austerity there lay an infinite fund of tenderness, which 
is now first shown to the world in the pages before us. Whether 
it is wise for a man’s relatives to lay bare the secrets of his heart 
in this way after his death, is a question of taste and goods 
feeling,—a question, however, on which we have a very decided 
opinion, and one which we have never hesitated to declare. A 
second question, and one which directly concerns the reviewer, 
is this, ‘* What public end do these family histories serve ? Do 
they amuse the general reader? Well, to be honest, we should 
very much prefer even an indifferent novel, so far as mere plea- 
sure is concerned. Do they give us information of any kind ? 
Not much, we fear, that is likely to be of the smallest use. We 
all know that these biographies, composed by “sisters and 
cousins and aunts,” must be exceedingly partial and one-sided. 
We could not wish them otherwise, and yet what earthly use is 
a panegyric? ‘These books are like the inscriptions on tomb- 
stones in their everlasting praises of the dead, and are about 
equally valuable for historical purposes. We cannot for a 
moment pretend, then, to give anything like a true portrait of 
M. Guizot from our perusal of these pages. We can only pre- 
sent it to our readers as we find it, decline all responsibility for 
its faithfulness, and just hint to all who study it that there 
must have been shadows somewhere, although none appear on 
the canvas. 

Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot was born at Nimes, the 





* Monsieur Guizot in Private Life, 1787-1874. By his Daughter, Madame de Witt, 
Translated by M. C, M. Simpson. London: Hurst and Blickett. 1830. 
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capital of French Protestantism, in 1787. His father was a 
Protestant and his mother was a Protestant, and both came of 
good old Huguenot stocks, which in the evil days of persecution 
had given many worthy pastors to the Churches “ sows la croix.” 
These evil days were now over, but a time of yet more wide- 
spread tribulation was to fall on France, — for her own 
purification, and to be a portent to evil rulers for all time. 
In those awful years the noblest, the most generous, and the 
most enlightened of French patriots were doomed to fall 
beneath the executioner’s axe or pine in exile, and Guizot’s 
father died upon the scaffold. These two facts; the tradi- 
tional Protestantism of his house, and lie fate of his father, 
went far to give their mould and temper to the great statesman’s 
character and intellect. His mother’s nature, extraordinarily 
strong, and full of love, was for ever saddened by the terrible 
blow which made her a widow. Her last words, as she died 
in England, more than half-a-century afterwards, were,— 
*T am going to join him.” When the news of Robes- 
pierre’s fall reached her, walking on the terrace of her 
house, she knelt down with her infant children “to thank God 
for the deliverance of France.” It was indeed “ with difficulty, 
with great difficulty,” as she herself wrote to her son, many 
years later, “that she resigned herself to God’s will; ’’ but she 
did so, and devoted the whole of her strong nature to the 
education of hersons. ‘“ An extraordinary power of command,” 
we are told, “became henceforth the principal feature in 
Madame Guizot’s character; she exercised it with all the ardour 
of a strong mind sorely stricken, but bracing itself to endure 
the weight of sorrow and responsibility.” In the wild storm 
of the Revolution, the old educational system had gone down, 
with all other old systems, good and bad alike, and the 
new schemes were not yet launched. All at home was 
mere drift and confusion, so Madame Guizot left the 
land where she had known such happiness and such pain, to 
seek in the congenial atmosphere of Geneva the teachers she 
could no longer find at home. She and her sons “led a hard 
and simple life. . . . . . Their table was plainly served. ..... 
but, on the other hand, her sons attended the lectures of the best 
professors; they took lessons in riding, swimming, and draw- 
ing,” and learned, on Rousseau’s principles, each of them his 
trade. The future ambassador at the Court of St. James’s be- 
came a first-rate joiner and turner. “ Year after year went 
by, actively and usefully employed, so austerely devoted to work 
and duty, that M. Guizot’s mind never lost the impression it 
then received.” A Spartan education truly, and one well caleu- 
lated to make heroes, if only the material should be tough enough 
to bear the strain! Happily, Francois Guizot’s mental fibre 
was of the toughest, and in his case the education was success- 
ful. 

In 1805, the young man went to Paris, not in the happiest 


frame of mind. His own tastes were all for letters and politics, ‘ 


but his mother decided on the Bar for her son. He obeyed, as 
he always did obey, and worked at his profession “ conscien- 
tiously,” but with the sickening feeling of a man who is tied to 
a dreary business he detests. He was alone in Paris at nine- 
teen, and wrote home the saddest letters to the mother he so 
dearly loved. Very grave and serious are these letters; beanti- 
ful, too, in many ways are the workings of the young heart 
they reveal, yet one can hardly repress a smile at them. There 
is something pitiful as well as noble in this Christian Enjolras, 
ready to pronounce judgment on the world at nineteen. Guizot, 
at his mother’s desire, fought against his vocation for three 
years. How hard the fight was may be seen from the letters 
he wrote her :— 

- I was intended by nature for a distinguished man of letters,” he 

cries ; ‘“‘ 1 am sometimes devoured with the longing to write, if it were 
only for myself: I am oppressed by my thoughts, and I am con- 
tinually occupied in resisting my inclinations. .... . I feel drawn 
towards literature and poetry by a charm which makes me miserable. 
Do not fear that I shall Yiel@toit ..... but do not be angry, if 
I sometimes speak to you of the fire that consumes me. I shall long 
continue to suffer from it.” 
It is wonderful to see how his heart is wrung in this long con- 
flict. He talks of burning his early essays, and remorsefully 
owns that he cannot bring himself to do so; it were too hard to 
bear. He mourns over his lost youth,—lost to the art which 
he always seems to have felt must be his in the end. There 
was no struggling against a bent so strong, and at the end of 
three years even Madame Guizot gave way, and the young 
student flung himself heart and soul into the career of his 
choice. 





Articles, editions (amongst others, the famous Gibbon), 
translations, all the usual drudgery of a beginner, were now 
Guizot’s lot. Yet he speaks of it with something like 
rapture: —‘‘Since the new year began,” he writes, in 
April, 1808, “I have only to tell you of a happiness as 
real and delightful as it is deep and lasting. ..... I enjoy 
a happiness beyond my expectations or my hopes; it is 
without alloy, without effort.” He got quickly into the best 
literary society of those days, and very curious society it was,— 
a mere survival of the prerevolutionary salons, striving to 
re-form itself under the grim control of the Imperial censors. In 
1812, Guizot married Mdlle. de Meulan. The story of her early 
life reads like a novel; nor was Guizot’s courtship without 
romance. <A few days after his wedding he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Literature, and henceforth he became a power in 
France. His new post brought him into intimate relations 
with the famous Royer-Collard, and it was through his means 
that Guizot was introduced to public life. With that life we 
have nothing to do. It was at this time one of the bitterest 
disappointment. The Liberal Ministry fell in 1822, and the 
Right characteristically began their career of tyranny by 
silencing the Liberal Professors. It was now that Guizot 
and his wife undertook two of the great literary works which 
have made his name dear to students,—the vast collections of 
memoirs on the ancient history of France, and on the English 
Revolution. In 1827, Madame Guizot died. Her husband’s 
grief was deep and real; he had loved her better than anything, 
better even than his beloved books, and he lost her in her prime. 
“Next to the happiness of having her for my wife,” he writes, 
* what I should have wished for most in the whole world—even 
at the price of this sorrow—would have been to have possessed 
her.” Like all strong minds in sorrow, he sought a refuge in his 
work, and in 1827 he and his Liberal colleagues, Villemain and 
Cousin, were permitted to resume their lectures. In the Novem- 
ber of the following year he married his deceased wife's niece, 
Malle. Eliza Dillon, of the Neapolitan branch of that distin- 
guished house. After five years of wedded happiness, Guizot 
was again left a widower. Four years later his eldest son, a 
youth of rare promise and the darling of his father, died, 
and from this time forth there is ever visible in the mind 
of the sorely-stricken man a secret fear for everything 
he loves. He had lost the three dearest lives he had, in the 
flower of their youth, and his mind never recovered its full 
tone. It was in these years that he bought Val Richer, which 
was henceforth to be his home. From 1840 to 1846 he was 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, and from the latter 
date till 1848 he held the Foreign Office. Then came revolu- 
tion and exile, a little house at Brompton, and the old literary 
projects taken up once more. In 1849 he returned to France, 
and in the following year his daughters were married to two 
brothers, Conrad and Cornelis de Witt. From this date till his 
death, six years ago, he lived an almost patriarchal life, in his 
beautiful Norman home, surrounded by the three things he 
loved best on earth,—books, flowers, and children. Many of 
the most interesting passages in this volume are extracts 
from letters to his little daughters and grand-daughters. 
There is a charming one in which he describes a_ great 
dinner at the Mansion House, given him in 1840. This 
in itself ought to dispel the legend of “the stiff, tragical 
sort of person ;’’ or that other epistle in which he encour- 
ages Pauline to make the much-dreaded visit to the dentist, 
and to be brave, whatever happens; or again, the beautiful de- 
scription of the life at Val Richer in spring (May, 1857). What 
chiefly strikes one in this record of the the great statesman’s 
inner life is the robustness of his moral tone. His is a heart 
sore tried indeed, but sound, genial, healthy to the end. “Do 
you know,” he writes to a grand-daughter, ‘my child, why one 
is so conceited when one is young? It is because one does not 
yet know how great and how difficult are the objects of one’s 
endeavours. One feels oneself to be strong, brave, and intelli- 
gent, and as one has not yet tried one’s powers, one thinks that 
they are equal to anything.” And taking this wise view of 
youthful intolerance and conceit, he was ever indulgent towards 
it, not unmindful, perhaps, of the days when he sat in judgment 
on the world at nineteen. Yet at sixty he could say :—* I have 
not found either men, or human affairs, or the world, below my 
anticipations.” This book will, at least, have one good effect. 
It will serve to remind us of what we are all too apt to forget,— 
how very little of the real life and character of any man appears 
in his public career; perhaps, too, of that other truth which the 
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old man utters himsel’, a‘, already near the goal, he looks back 
upon the course he has come, “ How mvc happiness and sorrow 
are contained in a long life!” 

We cannot judge of the accuracy of the translation, as we 
have not seen the original; but it is due to Mrs. Simpson to say 
that the English is good and idiomatic, and the few notes 
sensible and to the point, as indeed her work always is. 





ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA.* 
HEINE was wont to say, in his own satirical manner, when he 
heard of any great historical movement, that he should like to 
know something of the woman who lay concealed behind, 
touching the hidden springs of action. The curiosity was not 
unnatural. When we read of such a life as that of St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena, we can realise something of what a woman may 
do to initiate, to incite, to mould history, to soften the conflict 
between contending parties, as well as to sow discord and envy 
and all uncharitableness, which has only too often been her 
share, from Helen of Troy downwards. We just know enough 
of St. Catherine to whet the desire to know more; for in spite 
of the nimbus of tradition and legend with which Catholic 
credulity has surrounded her, we wish to come near to her in 
her character, her motives, the common, patient work of her 
daily life. Amid the last pipings of troubadours, the clash of 
mail-clad knights in tourney, which fill the last records of the 
middle-age with the clatter and noise which distinctly intimate 
a period passing to its close, how sweet to behold such a figure as 
this,—promise and prophecy of the modern days! For in spite of 
her habit, the Churchly guise in which she presents herself to us, she 
is distinctly the “ modern woman.” She really ends the mediwval 
and begins the modern age, in view of woman's public work 
and her right to public work as such. Happily, in this serene 
saint of the middle-age we have, too, a specimen of what the 
public-minded should be in respect of reserve, reticence, patience, 
and “sweet reasonableness,” in most things. She respects autho- 
rity,—but the first authority is in her own heart; and, having 
once set herself to do a bit of work, she must do it in her own 
way, but without noise, flurry, or pretension. And then, saintly 
as she is, she is first the woman, and then the saint. Her 
power of managing, and of attracting others to her in faithful 
service ; her playful and pleasant ways, so insinuating that she 
was ordinarily styléd by her helpers “ Nostra doleissima 
mamma,” indicates the modern woman. It is only by her still 
lingering superstition, and deference to it, that she remains 
united to the mediwval world. But no man or woman can 
wholly rise out of and above one’s own time, as M. Taine says ; 
and Catherine departs from it as far as any, wherein lies her pre- 
eminence and great interest for us in the nineteenth century. How 
pleasant it is to know that, notwithstanding her early dreams 


and visions, and solitary wanderings so far abroad that, 


she was often lost, she had, as a young girl, all the 
fervour, the warm affection, and the active spirit which 
should have made her so fit for the ordinary fate of women in 
these days. The contemplative and the practical were in her 
happily united. Probably it was this which so deeply dis- 
appointed the good dyer at the Fullonica (or dye-works) of 
Siena and his shrewd wife, when first Catherine began to show 
symptoms of going on a way of her own of which they knew 
not. And certainly she did go her own way; obedient first 
only to the highest rule,—the voice of duty in her own soul, as 
she was able to understand and interpret it. We read in this 
new biography of her, from a Catholic hand :— 

“The position occupied by St. Catherine was altogether an excep- 
tional one. She was never the member of a religious community, 
yet neither was she a secular, nor a recluse. She appears before us 
surrounded by a group of disciples bound to her by no other ties than 
those of personal affection, and numbering among them men and 
women of every variety of age, station, and character. Blessed Ray- 
mund himself and her other confessors ; her three secretaries, Neri, 
Stephen, and Barduecio; Master Matthew, whom she cured of the 
plague ; and the English hermit, William Flete; her sister-in-law, Lisa ; 
and Alexia, her chosen friend,—with all these we make acquaintauce 
in a passing way in the pages of the Legend ; and the wish must have 
occurred to many readers that we could know them better, and interro- 
gate them concerning their intercourse with her to whose daily life it 
was their privilege to be thus associated. To respond in some measure 
to this wish, the writer has endeavoured to include in the history of 
St. Catherine such notices of her companions as can be gathered 
from authentic letters and records still preserved; and at the same 
time, gather up in their own words the testimony which they 
have borne to the sanctity of which they were so long the eye- 
witnesses.” 


* The Iistory of St. Catherine of Siena, and her Companions. By Augusta T. 
Drane. London: Burns and Oates. 





St. Catherine was from first to last the framer of her own 
rule. We may remember, with some satisfaction, that when she 
desired to enter a certain sisterhood, the mother-superior would, 
consent only to receive her if she were “ not handsome,”—pro- 
bably having in her eye the envy of the Sisters, as well as other 
possibilities of annoyance; but it casts a somewhat grotesque 
light athwart the whole condition of conventual life then, the 
track of St. Catherine showing through it like a beam of sun- 
light through the gloom of contorted trees. 

Assuredly the portraits of St. Catherine do not give the idea 
of any extreme plainness or disfavour of countenance, but sick- 
ness was on her side; the matrons of the convent, at the urgent 
importunities of Lapa, her mother, who had yielded to her 
daughter’s request, seeing that ler peace of mind else would 
suffer, not having consented to come to see her, and judge 
whether she was fair or not, until she lay wasted with sickness :— 

“On coming to the house, they found Catherine lying on her bed, so 
altered by sickness that they were satisfied, at any rate, her beauty 
was not excessive. By her words, however, they judged that she 
had a most fervent desire to serve God, and were greatly astonished 
at the wisdom which appeared in one of such tender years. And so, 
taking their leave, they went home to the rest of their company, and 
declared to them what they had heard and seen. Upon this report 
the Sisters communicated the matter to the Brethren of the Order, 
and that done, resolved, with full consent, to receive her to the habit, 
sending word to Lapa, that so soon as her daughter was recovered, 
she should bring her to them without longer delay.” 

St. Catherine thus made her own pathway, deriving little or 
no aid from the conventional means, and she stands the 
purifier of the system, the anticipator, as we have said, of the 
later era when it would be held right for women, in philan- 
thropic work, to act independently. While, in essential respects, 
she was fully in sympathy with Catholicism, her life was one 
constant and active protest against the vices and the abuses 
which have crept into it. She was a reformer from within; and 
at a time when Italy, through the contests of the cities with the 
Popedom and with each other, threatened to pass into a con- 
dition of helpless exhaustion, she administered new life, in 
showing the points where true union was possible, and where 
the highest interests of all alike lay. Not that St. Catherine 
was not true to the Chureh; only her saintliness was such that 
nothing could be denied to her. First, she so impressed herself 
upon the hearts of her own people, by her unceasing labours 
and sweet charity, that she may be said to have regenerated 
Siena, and given it a new lease of life. Setting aside the miract- 
lous accompaniments which are once more in this volume in- 
separably involved in the record, we have abundant material to 
show how she won her influence, and how it was yielded to her 
because it had been thus indefatigably won. Here is one 
instance :— 

“There was in Siena a poor woman, named Ceeca, who, falling 
sick, and being entirely destitute, was received into one of the city hos- 
pitals, which, being very poor, was barely able to supply her with 
necessaries. At last, her malady increasing, she became covered 
with leprosy ; and no one in the hospital choosing to have the care of 
snch a ease, it wasagreed to send her to the leper-hovse, which in 
Siena was outside the Porta Romana, on the spot now called St. 
Lazzaro, about a mile out of the city. But before she was removed 
thither, Catherine, hearing of the matter, went to the hospital, and 
first visiting the poor sufferer and reverently kissing her, she 
offered to serve her daily with her own hands, and to supply 
her with all she might need, if they would allow her to remain 
where she was. Her offer was accepted, and from that day 
she came to visit the poor woman morning and evening, dress- 
ing her wounds and doing all that was requisite for her, ‘with 
as much eare and reverence as if she had been her own mother. 
At first, Cecca took her charitable services in very good part, but 
as time went on, and she grew accustomed to see the Holy Virgin 
bestowing on her a care and attention such as no hired servant would 
have rendered, there arose in her a sentiment of pride; so that, far 
from rendering any thanks to her benefactress, she took all that she 
did as a matter of duty, and as no more than she had a right to 
expect. If anything was done otherwise than pleased her, she would 
reproach and revile her with such unseemly words as might be 
addressed to a bond-slave. If Catherine came to the hospital a little 
later than usual, having been detained by her devotions in church, 
Cecca would greet her in mocking and bitter terms. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, my lady-queen of Fontebranda!” she would say; “where has 
my lady been so long? At the Church of the Friars, Pll be 
bound. It seems that my lady-queen can never have enough 
of those Friars!” Then Catherine, without replying, would go 
about her work; and when she saw her time, would speak 
to her in her accustomed lowly and gentle manner, saying, ‘ Good 
mother, have patience; I am a little late, it is true, but all yoar 
wants shall be seen to presently.” Then lighting the fire and putting 
on water, she would prepare the food, and serve it with such sweet 
words, that Cecca herself could only wonder at her forbearance. This 
went on for some time, to the admiration of all who knew it, with 
one notable exception. Lapa was much aggrieved, both at the service 
her daughter had undertaken and the ungrateful return she met with; 
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strated in no gentle terms, saying, “ Daughter, if this 
llin your turn become a leper, a thing I will never 
herefore, I charge you, give over this business.”— 
« Have no fear about that, dear mother,” she replied ; “‘ what I do for 
this poor woman, I do for God, and he will not let me suffer for it.’ 
t length, however, as though to test her to the uttermost, He 
aemitted that the leprosy should indeed attack the hands with 
hich she daily dressed the infectious sores of her patient; and 
shese who before had praised her charity, now blamed her imprud- 
e. More than this, they avoided her company, as one con- 
‘aminated and spoke of her with disgust and contempt. All this in 
pert moved or disturbed her; she counted her body as dust, and 
cared not what became of it, so long as she might employ it in God's 
gervice. Cecca’s sickness continued many days, but Catherine 
thought them very few, by reason of the great love she had to our 
Lord, whom she thought she served in that sick woman.’ At last 
Cecca died, assisted by Catherine’s prayers and exhortations up to 
the last moment. And as soon as she was dead, Catherine washed 
the body and prepared it for burial; she caused the dirge and other 
rayers to be said for the departed soul, and then carried the body 
herself to the grave, and covered it with earth with her own hands. 
When that last act of charity had been accomplished, it pleased God 
that the leprosy which until then had disfigured her hands should 
suddenly and completely disappear; they even remained whiter and 
fairer than the rest of her person, as was attested by the evidence of 


many eye-witnesses.” 
This is how her work was begun; this is the spirit in which 
it was sustained. 

Those who would follow St. Catherine through the greater 
efforts of her life, her ministry during the plague, the memora- 
able visits to Pisa and Lucca, and so on, must read the chapters 
which describe them, either in the volume before us, or in that 
of Mrs. Butler, which still remains the best book in English 
for the ordinary reader. We have but tried to set up a 
finger-point or two, which may direct those who have not 
heretofore studied St. Catherine into the right tracks, and have 
endeavoured to make them appreciate the heroic character 
of the woman, as well as the loftiness and holy purity of the 
saint. 

With the full desire to take the best out of such a work as 
this specially before us, we cannot say that it is done so well as 
it might have been. The author is apt to magnify trifles, and 
does injury to her first intention by an over-pressure of detail 
in many points. Next, she is too argumentative. What good, 
as regards a faithful representation of St. Catherine, is to be 
done by endeavouring to weaken the effect of much that Mrs. 
Butler has said, with a special view to a Protestant circle of 
readers? We regret the controversial tone here and there im- 
ported, both directly and indirectly, and trust that should a second 
edition be soon called for, certain references may entirely 
disappear. The author deserves full credit for devotion 
and for industry. She has searched indefatigably, and 
has left no stone unturned. For English readers who wish to 
know reliably all the facts about St. Catherine, this is and must 
remain the book. We should not omit to add that the excellent 
little drawings at the heads of the chapters do much to bring 
near to us many of the spots specially associated with St- 
Catherine, and that the plan of Siena given as frontispiece is 
one of the most thoughtful though necessary indulgences 
which an English publisher has recently given to the public. 
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Great English Churehmen. By W.H. Davenport Adams. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) —Mr. Adams traverses familiar 
ground, but it is ground with which there are always new readers 
seeking to be made acquainted. We have the lives of nine Churchmen 
here, ranged in three divisions,—“ Statesmen,” comprising St. Anselm, 
Thomas Becket, Stephen Langton, William Laud; ‘“ Poets and 
Divines,” of whom we have two, Hubert and Jeremy Taylor; and 
“Martyrs and Confessors,”’ a title given to Tyndal, Latimer, and Ken. 
These divisions are rather awkward. Anselm, for instance, was 
much greater as a historian than as a statesman. He made a 
greater contribution te dogmatic theology than any teacher since 
Augustine. Becket and Langton may fairly deserve the title; but 
Laud was not a great Churchman at all, though circumstances made 
him famous. Of course, there are lives of all of these men, with which 
Mr. Adams’s sketches could not pretend to compete. Nevertheless, 
he has put together a useful and readable volume. 

A Practical Treatise on Sea-Sickness. By George W. Beard, 
A.M., M.D. (New York: E. B. Neat.)—Dr. Beard gives us in this 
little pamphlet the results of an extended personal experience. The 
remedies which he suggests are briefly these. To bromise the 
system before starting, a process performed by taking large doses of 
bromide of soda, until these ensure “a weakness of the limbs, a dull- 





ness, a stupor, a tendency to sleep by day and by night,” &c. In 
certain cases, he recommends hypodermic injections of solution of 
atropia. Thesymptom of headache is treated with citrate of caffeine 
or cannabis indica. We place implicit faith in Dr. Beard, but we are 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that there is no royal road for 
the cure of sea-sickness. Must one bromise oneself for three days, in 
preparation for a three hours’ voyage? The majority of mankind 
want an instant remedy for a passing affliction. Unhappily, this 
seems unattainable. But there are not a few sufferers who will bless 
Dr. Beard for what will make a long voyage endurable. 

A Winter Tour through India, Burmah, and the Straits. By H. E. 
Falk. (Longmans.)—It is sufficient to say that Mr. Falk tkinks that 
the Egyptian fellah had nothing to complain of under the rule of the 
dispossessed Khedive, and cannot see any reason for calling India a 
poor country. A “perfectly honest relation” of what he saw, or 
thought that he saw, we can easily credit him with, but “an unbiassed 
conception” is quite another thing. The bias of “a merchant of up- 
ward of forty years’ standing in the great port of Liverpool” is not 
unlikely to be considerable. 

We are glad to mention a little book to which Mr. J. Llewelyn Davies 
has added a preface,—The Children of the Street; Mary Carpenter's 
Work. By Mary H. Hart. (W. S. Sonnenschein*and Allen.)—This 
is a brief account of part of the life-work of a good woman, who 
will be best honoured by imitating and following in her steps. 
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Dennison (W. T.), The Orcadian Sketch-book, cr 8vo ......... impkin & Co.) 3/5 
Ezzelen,a Dramatic Poem,12mo ... oe ate (Bell) 5/0 
Farrer (J. A.), Crimes and Punishments, er 8vo ............... (Chatto & Windus) 6/) 
Fasnacht (G. E.), Progressive French Reader, First Year, 12mo...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Franc (M. J.), Beatrice Melton’s Discipline, 12mo .........0.Sampson Low & Co.) 40 





Gamgee (A.), Text-book of Physiological Chemistry, Vol. 1,8vo (Macmillan) 18/0 
Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, 4th edition, 8¥O  . ....... . ceceeseeeee.ceeeeeee(ASher) 7/6 
Gesenius, Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, &c., 3rd edition, 8vo.... .(Asher) 12/0 





Gibbon (C.). The Queen of the Meadow, er SV .......eeceeeee (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Green, (S. G.), Pictures from the German Fatherland, imp. 8vo_ ...... (R.T.S.) 8/0 
Greenaway (K.), Birthday-Book for Children, square ....c..ce..eeeeeee (Routledge) 3/6 
Havergal (F. R.), My Bible Study, 8v0.............00008 Sus wongtuauaandasassaneles Nisbet) 3/6 
Hawthorne (J.), Ellice Quentin, and other Stories, 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Henderson (W.), My Life as an Angler, cheap edition, cr 8vo. ...... (Satchell) 7/6 
Homer, Iliad, Book XXI., with Notas, &c., by H. Hailstone, 12mo...(Frowde) 1/6 
Huxley (T. H.), Physiography, an Introduction, new edition, ......(Macmillan) 6/0 


Jennings (G. H.), Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, 8vo...(H. Cox) 15/0 
Knight (E. F.), Albania, a Narrative of Travel, er 8vo (Sampson Low & Co.) 















Lawson (W.), Outlines of Physiography, Part 2,12mo0_ ......... (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Lawson (W.), Outlines of Physiography, complete, 12mo......(Simpkia & Co.) 2/6 
Lias (J. J.), Sermons Preached in St. David's, Cr 8¥0 .....ccsecccceeceeceseceees (Bell) 4/0 
Meade (L. T.), A Dweller in Tents, cr 8¥0 ....06....008 ..(Isbister) 2/6 
Moir (J.), Continuous Latin Prose Exercises, cr 8vo ............(Simpkia & Co.) 36 
Oliphant (Mrs.), He Will Not When He May, 3 vols, er Svo. (Macmillan) 31/6 
Prout (Father), Works, edited by C. Kent, cr Svo.. (Routledge) 36 
Saintsbury (G.). Primer of French Literature, 12mo.... .(Froude) 2/0 
Shakespeare, King Richard ILL., edited by W. A. Wright, 12mo ...... Froude) 2/6 
Steere (E.). An Account of the Persecutions of the Church, &c., 12mo...(Bell) 2/6 
Thornely (T.), Ethical and Social Aspects of Habitual Confession (Macmillan) 4/6 
Vaughan (CU. J.), St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 5th ed, cr Svo (Macmillan) 7/6 
Watson (J. L.), Manual of Music, cr 8¥0  .....cccceseres-eeeee--seee(impkin & Co.) 2/0 
Weisse (J. A.), The Obelisk and Freemasonry, &C., SVO..cecerereeereeeee (Dulau) 10/6 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


| MR. STREETER, | 
18 NEW BOND STREET, W.,| 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 





ce GOLD WATCHMAKER, [yp peamcnee. 
. DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. 
EW oy | — APPHIRES, 
J BWELLERE, ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER tS 
STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD | 
ATCHES, JEWELLERY, be EYES, 
\ AND 
: | ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS | 
aie ; WATCHES. IQrats 
| | 


| Machine Made. } 
: — \ JQ) MERALDS, &c. 
oo | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for EK ss 


Two Stamps. 


| Branch Establishment, Colombo, 
| Ceylon. 


RARE AND PRECIOUS 
PERFUMES, 

Three thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, 
Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, 
Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Dentifrices, Cologne, 
Complimentary and Wedding Presents, Fountains, 
&e. Descrijtive ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
post free to all applicants, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





PIESSE 
& 
LUBIN. 
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S DAILY TEACHER.—A LADY 
(28), Associate and First-class Certificate 
ueen’s Colleze, Honour Certificate Cambridge 
igher, DESIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Liberal 
terms. Occasional lessons given.—‘‘ A. A. C.,” 30 
Bartholomew Villas, Kentish Town, N.W. 
N EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS 
7 REQUIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Salary, 
£100 per annum.—Address, “A. N.,” Brookside, 
Godley. Manchester. 


Reva! SCHOOL of MINES. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
During the Thirtieth: Session, 1880-81, which will 
commence on October Ist, the following COURSES of 
LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
will be given :— 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., D.C.L., 
2. Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

3. Mineralogy. . By Warington W. Smyth, M.A.,, 
. Mining. F.R.S , Chairman. 
Geology. By John W. Judd, F.RS. 

. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. Py Frederick Guthrie. 

. Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 

. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum,on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
(price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, Loudon, S.W. 

F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


MHE LONDON HOSPITAL and 

MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E—The 
SESSION 1880-81 will commence on FRIDAY, 
October Ist, 1880, Four Entrance Scholarships value 
£60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition 
at the end of September to new Students. Entries 
on or before September 20th. Fees for Lectures and 
Hospital Practice, 9) guineas in one payment, or 100 
guineas in three instalments. All resident and other 
hospital appointments are free, The resident appoint- 
ments consist of Five House Physiciancies, Four 
House Surgeoncies, and one Accoucheurship ; Two 
Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the 
Hospital. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical practice. The London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the metropolis. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.— 

The OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—A 
PROSPECTUS, containing information on the Course 
of Instruction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar. The 
Calendar will be published early in September. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar (pro tem.). 


5 ins K OWENS COLLEGE, Man- 

chester.—The COLLEGE SESSION, 1880-1, 
will BEGIN in the Medical Department on Friday, 
October Ist; in the Arts, Science, and Law Depart- 
ment, on Tuesday, October 5th; and in the Eveniug 
Classes Department, on Monday, October Ilth. Candi- 
dates for admission must not be under 14 years of 
age, and in the Arts and Ncience Department those 
under 16 will be required to pass a Preliminary 
Examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary 
Latin. Prospectuses are published for each of these De. 
partments, and may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Fuller details respecting the Courses of In. 
struction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., wiil be 
found in the Culendar, which may be obtained early in 
September (price 3s, post free, 3s 6d) from Mr. Cornish, 
33 Piccadilly, and other Booksellers in Manchester ; 
and from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London. The 
Syllabus of the Evening Classes may now be obtained 
from Mr. Cornish (price 6d, post free, 7d), 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS, 
Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
situations in England.—Prospectus, &c., on applica- 
tion. 


ore TULTLON.—The Rev. R. 
N. DURRANT, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Senior Optime) will prepare TWO PUPILS for Uni- 
versity or Competitive Examinations. Terms, £90, 
or for two brothers, £150. Rectory on high ground in 
Kent.—Address, Wootton Rectory, Canterbury. 


DIRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2nd. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York. Sir 
John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, and others,—Address, Granborougb 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLA 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; F. M. KUNZ, Principal, late Principal of 
Swiss (International) Schooi, Genoa. 
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ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 


Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 


Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., Professor of Theology ; 
Evidences and Truths of Religion; History of 
Doctrine ; New Testament. 

Rev. J. EstLiIn CARPENTER, M.A., Professor of Old 
Testament; Ecclesiastical History and Comparative 
Theology ; and Hebrew Language and Literature. 

Rev. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Logic, and Mental and Moral Philoso phy, 





“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting theological knowledge, without in- 
sisting on the adoption of particular doctrines.” 





SESSION 1880-81. 

Candidates for admission at the commencement of 
the coming Session are requested to forward their 
APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, _ without 
delay, to either of the undersigned, who will supply 
on request all needful information as to admission of 
Studeuts, selection of Scholars, and outline of the 
course of Study. 

The College SESSION commences on TUESDAY, 
Octuber 5th; and SYUDENTS and CANDIDATES 
are requested to attend in the Library of University 
Hall at 9.0 a.m. on that day. 

An ADDRESS in connection with the opening of 
the SESSION will be delivered by the Rev. J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER, M.A., ov the same day at Four o'clock. 

All or any of the Classes may be attended by the 
public on payment of the regular fees. Particulars 
may be obtained (by letter) from the College Librarian, 
at University Hall, or either of the Secretaries. The 
hours of Lectures will be tixed, and may be learned 
after the Session has commenced. 


R, D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., ) 
26 George Street, Manchester, Secs 
Key, H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. (°° 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 
Manchester, September, 1550, 


eee R NEW COLLEGE. 
1) —— 
The AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those Students of the Col- 
lege who shall obtain a gold medal in the M.A. Ex- 
amination at London University a SCHOLARSHIP of 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competitors for this 
Scholarship must graduate as students of Manchester 
New College, either on taking their Bachelor's or 
Master's degree. If the former, they must have pre- 
viously spent not less than two years at Manchester 
New College; if the latter, not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Stu- 
dent of University College who has previously enrolled 
himself as a Student of Manchester New College, gone 
through his Undergraduate Course uvder the direction 
of the Principal of that College, and attended the 
Classes for Religious and Ethical Instruction which 
it provides for its Lay Students, Subject to these 
limitations, the Scholarship is open to every Gold 
Medallist at the Examination for the Master's Degree 
in any one of the branches of Classies, Science, or 
Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in 
two yearly payments of £50, TheScholarship will be 
continued until notice to the contrary is given. Two 
years’ notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship, and 
the plans of study at Manchester New College, may be 
obtained on application to R. D. DARBISHIRE, E:q., 
B.A., one of the Secretaries of the College, 26 George 
Street, Manchester; or to the Rev. JAMES MAR. 
TINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal, at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London. 


‘T, GEORGE'S HALL CORRE- 


. SPONDENCE CLASSES, 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A. EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the EXAMINATIONS, or to 
assist Students in a Course of Advanced Study, will 
be opened on October Ist. 

Subjects.—English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Ita'ian, History, Education, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Political 
Economy. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALK Eit, 57 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh, 


JEDEFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8and9 York Place, Portman Square, Loidon 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metrupolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
aud preparatory classes for junior students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate iu the University of London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, October 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &¢c., may be had at the 
College. HENRIETTA Li BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
YNOWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
September 30th. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examination. Fees, Three, 
four, and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For pro- 
spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. 

VN OLLEGE HOME 

FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 
JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 


—REGINALD 8S. LEA, M.A. Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of 





admission ; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE. 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. 
Playing-fields—Address, Rugby. 


Large 





cs 


HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
. respectively, 58, 60, and 75 S—are j 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operatic.” 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedin; ty 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. Th 
most estimable ladies, and have been en =. 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them t 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They Lave permission to refer to John Hutton, Bs 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq. Th 
ilms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations aud 
—— racer . 
erence is furtker permitted to the Lad 

Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir inten ma . 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London. ie 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine's’ 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710, 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492, 461. 
as FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary, 
DJHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
79 PALL MALL. : 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807, 
Accumulated Funds.......cscscccceceseseees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. 
Pisce sala abeas a eS eee 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

I IRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3lst, 1880. 


L°*s of 'TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MoprErRaATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF PFiVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
‘ean WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Otlice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


fTMHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIF£—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for 1879 showed 
the net Income forthat Year ...,—««. £1,565,405 














The Capital (paid up) ... se ase eee 240,640 
The General Keserve and Fire Reinsurance 
i a ET 
The Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 
after paying Dividend, 1879 isa ave, OU 
The Life and Annuity Fund... vee ove 3,052,921 


The last Actuarial Valuation showed that the New 
Life Participating Class has been very successfal, 
enabling the Company to declare the high Reversion- 
ary Bonus of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies 
effected in that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurance effected upen 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
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__———_—_——_ 
YCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING, 

This and every evening, at 8,30, will be presented 
the Legendary Drama of the CORSICAN BROTHERS. 

Louisand Fabien dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. Preceded, 

at 7.30, by a new and original Comedy, entitled, 

BYGONES. Box-Office open 10 to 5, under the 

direction of Mr. Hurst, of whom seats can be booked 

by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. | oS 
EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
_J October 13th, 14"h, 15th. and 16th, 1880,—CGon- 
ductor, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN.—DETAILED 

PROGRAMMES may now be had, personally or by 


application to 
letter, 08 OPP FRED. R. SPARK. Hon. Sec. 


Festival Offices, Great George Street, Leeds. 3 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


SIC. 
(Under the Conduct and Control of the Corporation 
0 


JOHN 


application to 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.C.P. 


P. DE GEX, Esq.. Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





London.) 

Principal—Mr. J. H. WEIST HILL, assisted by 
eminent London Professors. 

The above School will be opened on Monday, 
September 27th, 1880, at 16 Aldermanbury, E.C 
Furtber particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
CHARLES SMITH, Secretary, Finsbury Chambers, 


Wall, E.C. 
—" FRED. A. CATTY, Hon. Sec. 
CHARLES SMITH, Secretary. 
Guildhall, September, 1830. 


—_— SCIENCE 


| 
KINAHAN’S | 


LL 


CONGRESS, 
EDINBURGH. 


OCTOBER 6rH TO 13TH. WHISKY. 


PRESIDENT.—The Right Hon. Lori REAY, D.C.L. | 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. \ 
1, Jurisprudence, the Right Hon, the Lord-Advo- 











Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





STEPHENS’ 


eate.—2. Education, the Kight Hon. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh.—3. Health, Johu Beddoe, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.S.—4. Economy, Sir Ughtred J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Bart.—5. Art, Professor WB. Richmond. 

Information as to the reading of Papers, which 
should be sent to the Assistant-Secretary on or before 
September 20th, and other particulars. may be had at 
the Offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.; and City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Assistanut-Secretary. 





1 Adam Street, W.C. 


BLUE-BLACK W 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


RITING FLUID, the original “Stephens’ Writing Fluid.’’ 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME- | 


KEEPER AT HOME.” 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home," “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” | 
“The Amateur Poacher,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. | 


ESTATE. 


“As fresh, as picturesque, and as daintily written as ‘The Gamekeeper at 
Home.’ A very pleasant volume.’’—Globe. 

“Tho work of one who is an intelligent and observant lover of nature and of 
country life. We have read his book with pleasure, and recommend it to others.” 
— Queen. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. | 


OLIVER CONSTABLE: Miller and Baker. 


By SARAH 








TY TLE R, 


Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’’ ‘* Scotch Firs,’’ &c, 
3 vols, post S8vo. | 
| 


“An exceedingly interesting tale. We regard it as one of tha best works of | 
the gifted authoress."—Court Journal, 


“Miss Tytler writes exceedingly well. Har novel does her very great credit, 
and merits a we!l-earned success,"—Daily News. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


——___ = | 


ak ia 8 a = 
DJROFESSOR HEER’S “ PRIMEVAL WORLD of | 
SWITZERLAND,” with Geological Map and 560 Illustrations. Edited | 
by James Hgywoop, M.A., F.R.S. In 2 yols. 8vo, price 16s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 





Now ready (September 1880), printed on a Sheet of Extra Drawing Paper, 34 in. by 
27 in., and Coloured by hand, price 12s 6.1. To be had also folded in a cloth case 
and lettered, price 13s; or mounted on linen and stretched upon a roller for 
suspension, price 16s. 

NT EW MAP of SOUTH AFRICA, containing Cape Colony, 
pt Griqualand, Kaffraria, Basutolani, Zululand, Natal, Transvaal, Orange 

Free State, Damara Land, Betshuana Lard, and other Territories. Compiled from 

ti.e best available Colonial and Lmperial [oformation, and from the Official Map 

recently compiled by the Surveyor-General, Cape Town. Engraved by T. B. 

JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Geographer to the Queen. 


London: Lonamans and Co. 


HQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. Caprtat, ONE MILLION, Futty Susscrisep. 


Total Invested As3ets, £1,610,000. 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 


SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 








Effected. At Age. Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 

1St7 37 £500 

” 1 5,000 
ISS) 35 500 
1851 32 500 
1855 3 1,000 
I8St 25 2,000 
1864 35 | 5,000 





G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS | 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 











WHAT SHALE 
ZOEK D 


WE Dp Ein &? 


ON E. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA. 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 


May be druvk by persons of 


every age and at all times, 


WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OFENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST. 


NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S., says:—** Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, 


and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social 


board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Prico, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 63 6d per 
Champagne bottles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases, 


dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 12s per dozen, in large 


Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 


WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 


Supplied by all Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Patertsd all over tha World. 
Manufacturers—The ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), 


The New Works being completed, the Company are now able t 


the Works, Wrevham, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 


Wrexham. London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
o deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 
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if I EATH BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 

stead. — The Session 1880-81 will begin on 
September 23rd. A Course of Study for the Higher 
Examinations, with Home life, is provided for Girl 
students. School, preparatory. for Boys and Girls up 
to 13 or 14 years of age: and Kindergarten. Pro- 
spectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


HE ILFRAC OMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms,and is“ a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'bhéte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MAN AGER, Ilfracombe. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of "the largest swimming-baths ia England. 


= & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


GOUPS,PR ESERVED. PROVISIONS, 


and 


ported EATS; also, 





FRSseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLESO UP. end JELLY, and other 


G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

cased MAYFAIR, W. 


‘PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


DJATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus, 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
| as TECTION TO HEALTH. 


UN {VILLE 7S OLD IRISH \ WHISKY 


is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisu Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings. Strand, W.C. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auct'on.— 
The Lendon Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


Q" ——. S BALMof C ‘OL U MBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted noi to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair Cs uses Eyebrows, W hiskers, 
and Monstaches to erow and when us sed for C hildren 
forms the basis of a Mz wathoont Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, ro and lls, 

22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wut 


aaa 5 VERY nt alain 
DEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMP L 200 GH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by C hemists. 







LATLR’S GO U fl PILLS 
THe Great Remepy 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is qnickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any Vital part. 
_ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —~Nervous 


DEBILITY.—No part of the nee machine re- 
quires more watching than the nervous system ; 
upon it hang health, and iife itself. These Pills are the 
best reguiators and strengtheners of the nerves, and 
the safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, giddi- 
ness, numbness, and mental apathy yield to them. 
They dispatch in a summary manner those distressing 
dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, fullness at the 
pit of the stomach, abdominal disten: ion, and over- 
come both capricious appetites and confined bowels, 
the commonly accompanying signs of defective or de- 
ranged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills are particu. 
larly recommended to persons of studious and seden- 

tary habiis, who gradually sink into a nervous aud 
debilitated state, unless some such restorative be 
occasionally taken, | 








MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r.— Jan 
Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the Picross (Rog 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that ts Na 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection . Painless Denti wld 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. G. Horcniys, 7" 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentict to the Queen, 
PROFESSOR —— late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. 
Surgeon-Dentist, of Creat haere Street, London, says:— I have examined and tested vent Pant 
System of adjusting Artitic ial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful applic: ti 5 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced,.”’ " ee 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. | 


| LIST OF AWARDS. 
BROO K’S 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1878, 





CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 185}, 
Only First-Class Prize Meda), 


| 
| Paris, 1855 
S E W | N G Prize Pn 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
| 


The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 


| COT TONS, | Gota Medal, South Atrica, 1877, 
| Medal and Award, Philadel 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. | | 1876, for Variety and Gama 


| Excellence. 


OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS” 
WILLS’ ‘*DUBEC ” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. ‘“YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


Ww. oD. and H. O. WILLS. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
<ingdom, 
N.B.—Ge nine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
iebig’s Signature in Blue Ink aeross Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, aud seo 
j that no other is substituted for it. 
the best. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 











CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, ins their 
signature, ‘LEA and PE RRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Pr oprietors, W orcester 3 CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
aew- Letail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 








“FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


N EA V E’S. INFANTS 
| FOR AND 


INVALIODS. 


9 


FOO D 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritions. 
3rITISH MEpIcAL JouRNAL.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and co, F Fordingbridge, England. 
BROCKEDON’S ,oPATENZ.p PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and In Wigeation, bey rwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Powis, well known as tl whol 3 and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now 0 iu the form t ‘perfec tly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by con — without adn iluge or other substance to effect 
cobesion, for such addition a ali on the acid. Though only on p- 
fourth of the usual qvanti ity of allzali is ‘ae take n, yet 1 dose, prepared by BROCKEDOS 5 
VALUABLE Process, is found to be mx ost effective. Of all ¢ In London of Messrs. Bar 

Edwards. Sar and Postans, Butler and Cr iver, &c, Is and 2s 6d per 
FRANCIS NEWBERY , ] nid Street, St. Paul's, Lon 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 
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RAILWAY READING. 


TALES FROM “BLACK WOOD.” 
Yew ries. Containing 8) Tales of absorbing 
ate “ 24 Shilling Parts, each complete in 
itself. Or elegantly bound in 12 handy volumes, 
extra cloth, 303. 
«The most engaging and unobtrusive of travelling 
jons.”?— Times. 
“Toes from grave to gay, from mystic to absurd, 
the stories are for all manner of moods and for every 
order of taste.” —4A thenvum. : 

“Tf you want to be idle, and not to be idle too long, 
—not to enter on a novel,—we hardly know a better 
way of attaining your end than to take up one of 
these twelve volumes.’’-—Spectator. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


And at all Bookstalls. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. 








Tilustrated, 3s 6d. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
fllus- 


The MILL on the FLOSS. By the Same. 
trated, 3s Gd. 

FELIX HOLT. Ry the Same. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, By the Same. 
Tilustrated, 3s. 

SILAS MARNER, By the Same, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 

ROMOLA. By the Same. Frontispiece, 3s 6d. 

MIDDLEMARCH. By the Same. Vignette, 7s 6d. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By the Same. Vignette, 7s (id. 

MINE IS THINE. By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. 
Lockhart. 6s. 

DOUBLES and QUITS. By the Same. Illustrated, Gs. 

FAIR to SEE. By the Same, 6s. 

COUSINS. By L. B. Walford. 6s. 

PAULINE. By the Same. 6s. 

Mr. SMITH : a PART of HIS LIFE. By the Same. 


38 Gd. 
JOHN-A-DREAMS:a Tale. By Julian Sturgis. 3s 6d. 
LINDA TRE: By Anthony Trollope. 33 6d. 
NINA BALATKA. By the Same. 3s 6d. 
The MAID of SKER. By R&R. D. Blackmore. 7s 6d. 
DELICIA. By Beatrice May Bu:t, Author of ** Miss 
Molly.” 7s 6d. 
GUILTY; or, NOT GUILTY? 
W.G. Hamiey. 3s 6d. 
MARMORNE. The Story is told 
Segrave. 6s, 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By Samuel Warren. 5s. 
DIARY of aLATE PHYSICIAN, By the Same. 3s 6d. 


& 





By Major-General 


by Adolphus 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
And at all Bookstalls. 


Just ready, crown Svo, c'oth, price 7s 6d. 
IN GIPSY TENTS. 
By FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 


Author of Article ‘‘Gipsies,” in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P, NIMMO and CO. 
And at all Libraries and Booksellers, 

Mr. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, 
Now ready, folio, boards, No. VIL. price 21s, __ 
H EBREWS and PHCEINICIANS. 
5 «Classified and Arranged by Herbert 
SPENCE Compiled and Abstracted by Dr. RK. 





Scue i 

WILLIAMS and Nore@atr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Price 1s; by post, 1s 2d, 
RISH DISTRESS, and _ its 
REMEDIES.—THe LAND QUESTION: a Visit to 
Donegal and Connaught in the Spring of 1880. By 


James H. Luke, Author of A Visit to Connaught in 
the Autumn of 1847.” 


“A most moderate, most instructive, and most 
Suggestive pamphlet.”—Spectator, August 7th. 

“Mr. Tuke’s interesting and most impartial account 
of Dor g 1 and Connaught, this spring.”"—Lord 
MONTEAGLE’S Letter to the Times, August 2nd. 

_ "A very interesting pamphlet has been published 
in the last few days by Mr, Tuke.”"—Duke of ARGYLL, 
in the House of Lords, August 2nd. 


_ WILLIAM Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


_ Crown 8yo, pp. 155, cloth. price 3s, 
N ESSAY on SPIRITUAL 
6 EVOLUTION, Considered in its Bearing upon 
J pep Piritualism, Science, and Religion. ay 


P — Author is evidently a man of wide culture, 
uly acquainted with recent advances in physical 
Science.” —Svotsman. 
a aa Author of this bizarre little volume is evi- 
ently 4 man of considerable knowledge and wide 
culture.”—4cademu, 
«Whe a 5 ’ 
. Whatever his colours may really be, this work is 
valuable one for students who desire to be ae- 
quainted With the later speculations and hypotheses 
Of modern bologists,"— Pull Mall Gazette. 
wks =e feel that our function as reviewers ends when 
the pap in all his statements cf and refereaces t 
acts of physical science, the essayist isaccurate,’ 
aioe ysica e, sayist isaccurate, 
Lond n: TruspNer and Co., Ludgate Hill, 









STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKW00D AND SONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. By 


the Rev. ALex. Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political; on a 
New Plan. 8th Thousand, revised, pp. 688, 


7s 6d, 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


44th Thousand, revised, pp. 300, 3s. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


13lst Thousand, revised, pp. 112, Is. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Author’s ‘Outlines of Geography,’ and 
“Elements of Geography.” Sixth Edition, 
revised, pp. 224, 2s. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 69th 
Thousand, revised, pp. 55, sewed, 4d, in cloth, 


cl. 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 


3d. 


GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GUAPBY. By David Pace, LL.D., F.R.S.E, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. With ITllustrations and Glossari al 
Index, Eleventh Edition, 2s 61, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Descriptive and Industrial. With Engravings 
and Glossary of Scienttic Terms. Sixth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s 6d. 


The CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy 
Outline of Geology. Sixth Edition, 1s, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT - BOOK © of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch- 
Maps aud Illustrations, Ninth Edition, 2s 6d. 


ANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GRAPHY. With Engravings. Second 
Edition, 5s. 






ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With express 
references to the Instructions recently issued by 
the Science and Art Department. By the Rey. 
ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 15th Thousand, pp. 150, 1s 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a 


Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By JAMES 
Currig, M.A. 32nd Thousand, Is tid. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Including a very Copious 
Selection of Scientitic, Technical, and ovher 
Terms and Phrases, Designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. JAMES 
STORMONTH, The Pronunciation carefully 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHeLp, M.A, Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, pp. 795, 7s 6d. 


The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. By the 
Same. Pp. 260, 2s. 


The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
‘or Use in Eiemertary Schools, and as a 
Pocket Reference Dictionary. By the Same, 
Pp. 268, 9d. 


ARITHMETIC, &c. 
PRIMER of GEOMETRY: an_ Easy 


Introduction to the Prepositions of Euclid. By 
Francis CuTapsrtson, M,A., LL.D. Third 
Edition, Is 6d. 


TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, with 
numerous Exercises for Teaching in Classes. 
By JAMES WATSON. Feap., Is. 

The THEORY of ARITHMETIC. By 
DAviIp MuNN, F.R.S.E., Mathematical Master, 


Koyal High Schcol of Edinburgh. 5vo, pp. 204, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh aud London. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, Vols. III. and IV. (completing the Work); 
demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s each. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
oe Election of 1880, By Justin McCArTHy, 

“Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it......) Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, and 
its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers 
will close these volumes without looking forward with 
interest to the two (now published) that are to follow.” 
—Saturday Review. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8vo, clotts 
extra, 5s. 


MOTHS. By Ouida. 


“Not only the author’s finest work, but one which 
marks a new epoch in fiction.” — Morning Post. 
NEW NOVEL by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

2 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 
ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MARK TWAIN'S 
NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 514 Ilus- 
trations, price 7s 6d. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


“The fun and tenderness of the conception, of 
which no living man but Mark Twain is capable, its 
grace and fantasy, and slyness, the wonderful feeling 
for animals that is manifest in every line, make of al? 
this episode of Jim Baker and his joys a piece of work 
that is not only delightful as mere reading, but also of 
ahigh degree of merit as literature...... The book is 
full of good things.”—Atheneum, 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, the Second 
Voulume of 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Containing Earlier Papers; the Luck of Roaring 
Camp, and other Sketches; Botemian Papers ; 
Spanish and American Legends; Tales of the 
Argonauts, &, 

Volume I. contains :—The COMPLETE POETICAL 
and DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE, With 
a fine Steel-plate Portrait, specially engraved for this 
Edition, and an Introductioa by the Author. 








Second Edition, Revised, in one thick Volume of 
1,200 pages, crown 8vo, half-roxburghe, 12s 6d, 
The READERS HANDBOOK of 

ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and 
STORIES. By the Rev, Dr. Brewer. 
“* Wonderfully comprehensive.’’—7imes. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “FINGER. 
RING LORE.” 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s 6d. 


CREDULITIES, PAST and 


PRESENT. By WILLIAM JONEs, F.S.A. 


NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY 
NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 


JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTERS, By Wilkie Collins. 

UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn Linton, 
With 12 Illustratious by Arthur Hopkins, 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. With 
12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins, 

QUEEN of the MEADOW. By Charles Gibbow. 
With 12 [!ustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

The SEAMY SIDE. By the Autkors of * Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.” 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn. 


NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR 
LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 

The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. With 
Chapters on Dickens as a Letter- Writer, Poet, and 
Public Reader. 

LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
and FROLICS. By WILLIAM T. Denson. 


New Editious, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of 
ASTRONOMY. By Ricakp A. Procrox. With 
a Frontispiece. 


PLEASANT WAYS 


By RICHARD A. PROCTUR, 


in SCIENCE. 


Oblong folio, half-bound, price 21s. 


LEAVES from a HUNTING 
JOURNAL. By G. Bowers. ‘The Pilates beauti- 
fully coloured, in fac simile of the originals. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 


BECCARIA on CRIMES and PUNISH- 
MENTS. A New ‘Translation, with an Essay on 
the Theory of Punishments, By J. A. Fas 







CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


St. Martin's Summer. By 


SHIRLEY SM1TH, Author of “ His Last Stake.’’ 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History,” &c. 


Seconp EDITION. 
A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis. 


“ A novel of considerable merit."—A thenzum, 


The Tenth Earl. By J. B. 


HArwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of ‘ Viva,” “* Mignon,” (Next week. 


Cheap Edition of “— Mrs. 


JARDINE. By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
5s, bound and Illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Tenth Edition, — seek, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoperT G. WaAtTTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Now ready, 52nd Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE, ByaLapy. The Original Author- 
ised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ¢ and Co. | 


LASGOW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
ost, 44d), for View and Plan of Selected Design— 
iew of the Hospital, Madrid—St. Peter's Church, 

Holloway—and Parts of Southwell Minster—Brussels 

Exhibition — The Apprenticeship Question — The 

Queen and Human Life—The Perceptive Faculties— 

In and About Norwich, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 


all Newsmen. 
— ee “PRRBIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Denigus. 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FRY’S Fes CARACAS COCOA. 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA «A most delicious and valuable article.” 
| —Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’ s| Pres COCOA EXTRACT. 
coco A Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
_J.8. FRY and SONS 


re onus WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


—— ST., MANSION- oe BUILDINGS, 
. LONDON. 











JOSEPH GILLOTY’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SEASO NABLE DELICAC 7a 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

*MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








The attention of Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions and Bool; 
Societies is respectfully requested to the List, revised for the New Season, of the 
PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELEOQT 
LIBRARY. 

This List will be found to contain a very large and varied Selection of Recent 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
ITigher Class of Fiction. 

Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the popular 
Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply 
of all forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 

In addition to the List of Recent Books in Circulation, a New Edition of Mudie's 
Catalogue of well-selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS is now ready for distribution, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. This Catalogue comprises a 
large selection of the best Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, 
with many older Works, several of which are out of Print, and not otherwise 
procurable, at the lowest current prices. _ 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, 
City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| ORIENT LINE. 


STEAM 
BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
| PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT. 
ENGLAND aoa for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
| taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
| Tasmania, and New Zealand. 





AND 

ACONCAGUA wet0r ... 600 | in. Bt 

| ORB coivccssscsenssecs ,107 ... 600 | LIGURTA........... datiesiine 4,006 i 
AUSTRALIA. | cuimporazo . ‘ 31847 |”. 550|LUSITAN oe 
R [LUSITANIA .. . 550 

| COTOPAXT........ . 4,028 ... 600 ORIENT "i 

| CUZCO ........ S845... SO lomo -- 1,000 
GARONNE........ we 3,976 ... 550 | POTOSI ..... ve 600 
| JOHN ELDER ............... 4,152 ... 550 SORATA 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas. 


| sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN | are the fastest on record. 
40 DAYS. | For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
| F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
AN DERSON ANDERSON and co., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Have made EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS for the PRODUCTION of these useful COSTUMES, and beg 
to direct attention to their NEW PATTERNS for the Present Season, in 

TAILOR-MADE TWEED and HAND-BRAIDED SERGES. 
The simplicity of design and the excellence of the material employed are maintained, while several Novelties 
in MILITARY BRAIDING have been introduced; and the arrangements generally ensure the perfection of 
fit, and the best style of workmanship and finish, considerably below the usual price for this description of 





Costume. 
Sketches in various Styles, with Patterns of Materials and Prices, post free on Application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
_WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
D E A oN E 9 S 4 A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 553. Parrer-MacHe TrA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 563, 953. 
ELEcTRO Forxs—T: able, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 243 to 66s. | ELectro TEA AND CoFrFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELrEcTRO CRvETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BrONZED TEA AND COFFEE Urns. 

Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s, | ELectro Liqvs urs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


LAMPs- ~Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &e. 
CLtocks—English, French, and Amerie: un. 

CHINA AND GLasS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
| KiTCHEN UTE NsILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30, Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &¢. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 63, GarpEN Too.s—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &. 
Gas CooKING-StToves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-waTer Fittines for Greenhouses, Hall s, &e. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ESTABLISHED 





Fenprrs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASFS, Boxe s, &e. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Dowestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
18mo, each 1s 61. 
IL.—ANEID V. 
— M.A. 


ACE.—ODES. 
a ¥ Pace, M.A. 


ECTIONS from OVID. 
SELE §. SHuckBURGH, M.A. 
CHSAR.—The G ALLIC WAR. Second 

and Third aie uigns. Edited by W.G. Ruruer- 


FoRD, M 2 
THUCY DIDES. Book ri 


Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A 


HERODOTUS. teal from Books 
VII. and chy Edited by A. H. Cooker, B.A. 


VIRGIL.—GEORGIC IL. 
Rev. J. H. Skrrve, M.A. 

HORACE.—EPISTLES and SATIRES 
Selected and Edited by Rev. W. J. V. BAkrr, M. A: 


GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. Selected 
and Edited by the Rey. H, KYNASTON, M.A. 


LIVY.— SCENES from HANNI- 
BALIAN WAR. Adapted for the Use of Begin- 
ners. By G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. [Near/y ready. 

CHSAR.—SCENES from the 5th and 
6th — of the GALLIC WAR. By C. CoL- 


BECK, M.A [/n preparation, 
*,* Others to follow. 


Edited by <A. 


Book I. Edited by 


Edited by 


Chaps. 1-41. 


Edited by 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 
ZESCHYLUS.—PERS#, 


0. PRICKARD, M.A, 3s 6d. 


CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC 
ORATION. Prem the Germin of HALM. By 
Professor JoHN FE. B. MAYOR, 5s. 

The CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German 
of HALM. With Additions by Professor A. S. 
WILKINS, M.A. 3s 6d. 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, after HAM, by 
Professor A.S. WILKINS, M.A. 3s 6d. 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited, after HALM, 
by E. H. DonKIN, M.A. 4s 6. 


DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. Edited 
by B. DRAKE, M.A. New and Revised Edition, 


idited by A. 


4s 6d. 
HOMER’S ILIAD.—The STORY of 
ACHILLES. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and 


WALTER LgEAP, M.A. [ln the press, 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Books IX.-XIT. 
Edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part 
+, 38. 
JUVENAL. — SELECT SATIRES. 
Satires X. 


Edited by. hg KE EK. B. Mayor, 


and XI., -XVL., 3s 6d. 
LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. By 
W. W. Cares, M.A. 5s. 
MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. 


Edited by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A, 63. 
OVID’S FASTI. Edited by G. H. 
HALLAM, M A. [Jn the press. 
OVID.—HEROIDUM. Epistule NII. 

Edited by E. S. SHucCKBURGH, M.A. 4s 6d, 
PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS 
Edited by Professor R. Y. TYRRELL. 


{7a the press. 
PLINY’S LETTERS. Book ILI. Edited 
by Professor J. E. B. MAYOR, With Life of Pliny, 
by G.H. RENDALL, M.A. [Near/y ready. 
SALLUST. Edited by C. Mrrivae, B.D. 
Price 4s 6d.—The CATILINA and JUGU RTH A, 
Separately, each 2s Gd. 


TACITUS. — AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANIA. Edited by CoURvH and BRODRIBB, 3s 6d; 
separately, each 2s. 

The ANNALS. Book VI. 
Price 2s Ga. 


\ ‘4 7 vr r a 
TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORU- 
MENOS. Edited by E. S. SHUCcKBURGH, M.A. 
38; with Translation, 4s 6d. 
PHORMIO, Edited by Rev. JOHN Bonn, M.A., 
and A.S. WALPOLE, B.A. 4s 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Books VI. and VII. 
Edited by the Rev, P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 


XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I. 
and It. Edited by H. HaILstone, B.A. 4s 6d. 
CYROPZEDIA. Books VII. and VIII. Edited 
by Professor ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 5s. 
ANABASIS, Books I-IV. Edited by Pro- 
fessors W. W. GOODWIN and J. W. WHITS, 
[Nearly ready. 
or age IA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. 
CLUER, B.A. 6s 


By the same Editors. 


CATALOGUES 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, 





AND 60S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 


MACMILLAN, M.A, Is 6d, 


SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 
J.Roby, M.A. 5s. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
” BELCHER, M.A. 1s 6d.—KEY, 28s 6a. Patt 
B., 28. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: 
towards, By A. W. Ports, LL.D. 3s. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 

LATIN PROSE. By the Same. 2s,—KEY. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: 
Steps to. By G. Rust, M.A. Is 6d. 

SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. By 
E. Rusu, B.A. 2s. . 

A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. 
Rosy, M.A. In Two Parts. Third Edition, Part 
I., crown 8yo, 8s 6d. Part LI., 0s 6d. 

GREEK and LATIN ETYMOLOGY: 
an Introduction to. By J. PEILE, M.A. Crown 
8vo, price 10s 6d. 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. By Dr. 
G. AUTENREITH. Translated by Dr. Keer. 6s, 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: 
First Steps. By B. JACKSON. Is 6d. Second 
Steps, 2s 6d. [Acy in preparation. 

GREEK TAMBICS for BEGINNERS. 
By Rev. H. KYNASTON, M.A, 48 64.—KEY, 4s 6d. 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By 
Professor J. B. MAyor, Part L, 1s 6d; LL. and 
IIL, 3s 6d. Complete, 4s 6d. 

FIRST GREEK READER. By 


Professor J. E. B. MAYOR. 4s 6d. 


By H. 


Hints 


First 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
W. G. RvtTHerForD, M.A. New Edition, 
Enlarged, Is 6d. 

SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS 


and TENSES. 
Edition, 6s 6d. 
19} LE MENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Professor W. W. GoopwIN, Ph.D. 6s. 
FIRST LESSONS in GREEK. By 
Professor J. W. Wuite. {Nearly ready.” 
ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Professor J. G, GREENWOOD. 5s 6d. 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN 
With Commentary by Professor J. E. B. MAYor, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Vol. L, 7s 6d. Vol. IL, 10s 6d, 
SELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORA- 
TORS before DEMOSTHENES. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes. by Professor R. C. Jens, 
M.A. 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for the U se of S Schools. 

Price 4s 6d.—KEY, 8s 6d, 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
For National and Elementary Schools, 18mo, 
Separately, Part L, 2d; Part IL, 5d; Part LIL, 
7a. With Answers, Is 6d,—KEY, ‘4s 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo, 3s. Or Three Parts, each Is.— 
KEY, Three Parts, each 2s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE. By J. Brook-SmiruH. 4s 6d. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By 
S. Pepitey. 5s, 

ALGEBRAICAL 
gressively arranged. By C, 
C. H. Cupyne, M.A. 2s 6d. 

By T. DALTON, M.A. 

RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITH- 
METIC. 2s Gd. 

RULES and EX AMPLES 
BRA. Part I, 2s; Part II., 23 6d. 


By Professor GOODWIN, New 





SATIRES. 





EXERCISES.  Pro- 
A. Jones, M.A., and 


in ALGE- 





NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, 
or DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. H. 
Epgar and G. S, Prircuarp. 3s. 

GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. By 


F. E. KiTCHENER, 238. 








MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
E = MENTARY GEOMETRY. 


.to V. New Edivion, enlarged, 4s 6d. 


nan 1D) GEOMETRY and CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. 4s 6d, 


Books 





NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introdue- 
tion to the Logical Study of Mathematies, with 
Explanatory Models. By A. MAULT. 1s. 
MODELS to il.ustrate the above, in Box, 12s 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY : Graduated 
Exercises in. By J. Witson, M.A., and S. R. 
WILSON, B.A. 4s 6d, 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 


METRY. By J. B. Mituar, C.E. 6s. 
CONIC SECTIONS: a Geometrical 
Treatise, By W. H. DREW. Crown S8yo, 5s.— 


SULU LIONS, 4s 6d. 





By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. Price 3s 6d. 
MENSURATION - for 

Price 2s 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 
numerous Examples. 2s 6d.—KEY, 6s 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
Price 2s 64.—KEY, 8s 6d. 
MECH: ANICS § for BEGINNERS 
—KEY, 6s 6d 


ALGEBRA, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Price 7s 6d.—KEY, 10s 6d. 
The THEORY of EQUATIONS. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

10s 6d. 
SPHERICAL 
Price 4s 6d, 
CONIC SECTIONS. 
Price 7s 6d. 

The DIFFERENTIAL 
With Examples. 10s 6d. 
The INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s 6d. 
EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEO- 

MECRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 
ANALYTICAL STATICS. With Ex- 
amples. 10s 6d. 
By 8. PARKINSON, D.D., F.RS. 
MECHANICS; an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on. With Examples. 9s 6d. 
A TREATISE on OPTICS. 10s 6d. 
By Protessor G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Crown 
8vo, 14s. Supplementary Volume, 83 6d. 
CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFER- 
ENCES. 10s td. 


BEGINNERS. 


With 


ds 6d. 


7s 6d. 


os.—Key, 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
With Examples. 


CALCULUS 





An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
CONIC SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEO- 
METRY. By G. H. PucKLe, M.A. 7s 6d. 

DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. By Prof. 
TAIT and Mr, STEELE. 12s. 

DYNAMICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID 
BODIES. By E. J. Rovuru, M.a., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, Enlarged, 8vvu, 21s, 

The ELEMENTS of DYN 
Professor W, K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S, 
TIC, 7s 6d. 

The THEORY of 
L, CUMMING, M A. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. De- 
vised and Arranged by J. WOLSTENHOLME. New 
Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 1s. 

UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS 
By Professor J. D. EVERETT, F.R.S. 48 6d. 

ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHA- 


NICS. By Professor T. AL&XANDER, C.E. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


TAMIC. By 
Part L. KINE 


ELECTRICITY. By 


With Lilustrations, 8s 6d. 


OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Strand, W.C. 
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WILLIAM S. 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 


BURTON, 


IRONMONGER 


OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show. -Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W, 








ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON res ectfully troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. ear | 


invites inspection of his Stock of CHIMNEY | to Silver that can be employed as such, either use- | 
PIECES, Interiors, and Modern Grates, eto fully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distin- 
‘Tiles, and Curbs for Hearths :— 


RATES.—Register and Hob Grates, | this quality will wear twenty years. 


with Tile Panels. A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
EF ‘DEPEN YDENT or DOG GRATES, 


durability ‘and finish, as follows :— 
| Fiddle Bead | oa 
in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel 


Best Quality strongly lor Old| or | 































and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) | plated. | Silver., Thre’d, Shell. 
ILE PANELS for ditto, Hand Painted les. diée.a£8. d. 
or Printed. (Several Special gage ) | 12 Table Forks ....ccccoccssesseeeee tL 10 O02 1 02 5 O 
ENDER CURBS for TIME |i) pessert Works. te of 9 OLLL O 
HEARTHS, io Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and | 12 Dessert Spoons IL 2 01 9 OLN O 
Marble of various kinds, | 12 Tea Spoons ..sssesvecee cove | 14 O01 0 OL 2 0 
ILE HEARTHS.—An Assortment of | 6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9 0 12 0 18 6 
50 Tile Hearths, all differing in design, ready | 2 Sauce Ladles......... : : 2 : ; 
ee 2 om homens t bowls 30 40] 4 6| 
HIMNEY-PIECES in Foreign and| 1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. i... 16 20 2 3 
English Marbles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 2 6 36 40 
inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Eograved Brass Panels | 1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 18 61 3 61 4 6 
and Bevelled Glass Plates, | 1 Butter Knife ........... 29 36 39 
Most of the above are so arranged as to give the | 1 Soup Ladle.... 9 0 11 0 12 0 
Wiewer a complete idea of the general effect of the | 1 Sugar Sifter ... | 80 40 40 
articles when fixed. | = - 
| rs eoceeece 819 81119 61830 6 


£15 18s. An Oak Chest to a og above, ani a relative 
7 7 number of knives, &c., £2 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with | A" secon QUALITY “ot Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s 6d to £36. | s 


poons and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
HINA-TILED REGISTER STOVES | Spoons, 12s. CARRIAGE PAID to any railway 
—£3 8s to £36. 


station. Samples at above rates POST FREE. 
OG STOVES, in great variety, eter KNIVES and FORKS. 
12s 6d to £20. he, M, S. BURTON. PeDor Forme. 
r Doz. Pr Doz. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED | | Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... “ ds... £1 198. 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, | Do., do. Richly Chased Blades... » 363, 
Libraries, &c., 33 94 to £10 2s, Silvered do., d0., dO. ssssecsssserseseeseees s Beco 2148. 


» VEN . oe Mahogany Cases for 12 knives 8s; 12 knives and 
~TEEL FENDERS, for Draw ing- ‘toni + ead ’ 
K rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to | 


LACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s to | Any w.. to be had singly at the same prices, 
































a FISH CARVERS, i CASES ....se.s008 eccvece £016 0to £% 4s. 
£20 15s. TEA AND COFFEE SETS, 8 s os. 
} a DISH COVERS, Set Of FOUL ..scomeeeree 7 004, 8. 

oe me for TILE ENTREE DISHES, set of four.. «- 5100 i 18 18s. 
J stoic ah BISCUIT BOXES .ee.ecceeee nie 106,, 5 10s. 

IERCED BRASS FENDERS, 20s to | CRUET Frames ... 12.0%, 10 10s. 
£10 BuTTER COOLERS ..... . 56,, 3 3s. 

i CANDELABRA, per Pair ..... 6 80, 18 0s.| 

[RE-IRON RESTS for ‘TILE | Ouaner Juas .. 100, 8 Os 
HEARTUHS, 12s to £15 10s per pair. THEPART SS oo ee 70,, 118s, 

i. ‘i 2 Q g | LIQUOR FRAMES, 3 bottles 0000008 1100, 8 0s.) 
a TRON STANDS, 12s to 60s eer ee 2°50" Bike. 
4 TEAPOTS 150,, 5 5s. 

IRE-IRONS, from 4s 5d the Set of | Vecrrabie Disves, 3 Divisions eeesas 2 20%, 515s. 
Three to £6 10s. WAITERS AND TEA-TRAYS..sssseee 1 00, 18 Os. 


KK MCHEN RANGES, from €2 2s 64. eS ee. 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s. 
B ATHS and TOILET WARE, | Fivest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s, 


—Sponge Baths, best make, 63 34 to 28s; Sitz | Pear] Handleag, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........066 - 3183. | 





: x | Fi y i y Blades, 12 pairs 
o., do., 125 to 19s; Phinge do., do., 14s to 55:; Hip | Fine Carved ditto, Chased I ; 
do., do., 16s to 25s 6d ; Travelling do., do., 17s to 443; | Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs .., 





Gas Furnace do., do., 120s to 245s; Travelling Trunks, | Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs wi... 3 183. | 


do., 13s 6d to 268; Toilet Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail, | MPU ATING by 1 ee Ee baetiiss. 
Ils to 40s, | LPL N as 
f ail station. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour CR er Seen ey er ee 
and Camp Shower Baths. 
Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, | ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all W "Desert 
13s to 48s. Handles Rivetted. Table De ssert Carv’rs 


Blades of the Finest Steel. 
O: Te S "= « ie - —_-—— —_—— 
AT COOPS i Tron, Oak, W alnut, | 34 -inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 12 6! 9 6) 6 0 
Mahogany, Ebonised, and Japanned Iron, from |38-inch do. do, rash Nee 16 6 W 0! 6 6 | 














2s 4d to 165s. 








when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next | Pe Ss. BURTON be 


guished from Silver. With ordinary usage, | 


Pybice most varied assort- | 





OUSE FURNIS 
iH TERMS of pe a EASY 


intimate that he FORNISHES HOUSES ot Rs. 
| Size throughout, at a few days’ notice, and that he 
will make gee the mipmap with Customers re- 
quiring credit, without in any way alteri 

| of Plain Figures and Fixed P- tess 4 ng his system 


GOOD SOUND 


A MERICAN MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE, in solid Walnut or Mahogany, 
This Furniture, costing only a trifle more than 
Basted Bon, ‘Poatesses the following advantages :— 
ard Wood, French Polished ; showin 
—— of the grain. : © She asharal 
mprover nent with age, instead of Deterio: 
‘ Hard White American Wood only used pyres in- 
er iors. 
All Articles of modern form and tastefully desi 
The following items will convey an idea a — 
| WALNUT OR penenerqninssinn £ 8. da. 
| 3-ft. Hanging Wardrobe ‘ 
| Chest of Drawers 
| Washstand with Marble Top, Towel Rails 










| EO TE i 2s 

| Dressine Table with Two Drawers 1190 

Toilet Glass with Patent Fittings " 5 0 

TR IE Sis erveesgacecnccisn siaeteaies cic core 0 OF 
Complete Set.......eove 9: 


4-ft. Hanging Wardrobe, Plate-glass Door, /£ 








| and outside Drawer .......... eas cecced Miscings 7 5 ‘ 

| 3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers... ....cceececceecs 2 60 
4.ft. Kneehole Washstand, with Marble Top 

and Five Drawers ..... bshisss chasenasseesd coe S 15 0 

4ft. Dressing Table with Five Drawers. -« 2 50 

Pedestal, with Marble Top, Drawer, 7. ow 1 16 

Toilet Glass, Patent Fastenings, &c... oo & Oe 

Towel Horse...........e000.0. ws CF 

| Two Chairs ..........0 eeneeescesees hinatesesoul soe. O 9 6 

Complete Set........0.008...£18 18 0 


' 


6-ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe, with projecting 
Centre, Plate-glass, Shelves, Sliding 
Trays, Six Drawers, 





ang ging Space, 















and Bonnet Box... 10 0 
35-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers - 6 0 
4-ft. Box ago Washstand, Marble Top, Tile 

Back, Castors, &c. .. 4100 
4-ft. Kneehole Table to match, Five Draw: 

ers, Locks on all Drawers ........0.00.00008 217 6 
Toilet Glass, size of Plate 26 in. by 18 in... 2 5 0 
Pedestal, with a top, Drawer, &e. 150 
Towel Horse ees 0 ¢ 8 
BW ORRIG siessivccssavecscesvqeens bis 0170 

Complete Set .....0000..... £29 16 6 


| INING-ROOM FURNITURE.— 
CHAIRS, COUCHES, DINING TABLES, 
SIDEBOARDS, EASY CHAIRS. &c. 


F URNITURE for DRAWING- 
ROOMS, 
EDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 


| 150 Patterns on Show. 
| Servants’ hedsteads.......000 . from 10s 6d to 19s Od. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Any single Article may be had at the above prices. 
| 







French do. .. from 14s 6d to 23s 6d. 
Do. iron and bra: ee from 238 Od to 100s 0d. 
Half-tester bedsteads ..... from 343 0d to 97s 6d. 


Do. _ iron and brass...... from 723 6d to 220s 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &e. 





| Bev MANUFACTURED on 


the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 








34-inch do. to Balance... PF 18 6/13 61 6 6 — = =, are =, — to use only such 
es Roast - or a | materials as will wear satisfactori 

ee KS, CANDELABRA, and | 3§-inch en do ud 4 : = 4 : : | For Bedsteads, wide ait (4ft.6in.| 5ft. 
ONZES. > ” bes | | emma | cme: | ce 
Drawing-Room Clocks, from £3; Dining-Room Mm fine _ = wi 4 aia 4 ; zt | £e.dai£s. d/ £5. a. 
Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitehen | {inh fine do. do. " 136 0126 0110 g | Straw Pallirsses ..........s0+ 8 0, 12 0 13 4 
Clocks, from 6s 6d. | 4-inch finest African eee 4 40 0/32 0|13 » | Alva Under Mattresses... 13 6/ 18 61 0 6 
J AMPS.—Kerosi P lex, |4-inch do. African ...... 4, [45 0/35 0/14 @ | Best Cocoa Abre do.; 13 9/1 0 011 2 0 
if AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, | {ine) go arucan " las olss laa Coloured Wool do.| 14 6/1 1 0j1 3 0 
4 Suspending, Wall, Queen's Reading, French “i “3 og af Ht "  \51 0140 Ol17 0 | Extra thick do. do.) 16 61 3 0160 
Moderator, &e., &c., in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, | 4-inch aieoet ee: 92) lane otlae 0/15 0 | Best Brown Wool do. 1 3 0'113 6117 8 
Ormolu, &e., from 28 6d to £14. | d-ineh oa Ce 150 0/3 0/17. 9 | Good White Wool do./111 6/2 6 6/212 0 

. y lex al | Superior do. do. 210 0313 04 

PURE COLZA OIL of the best quality, — ey ak plated bli des, 48 0/35 0| — | Giddserviceable Hair do.j1 9 0/2 2 0/27 6 
___28 10d @ gallon. Moderator Globes, 28 6d; do, tg bg lier em ia ny | 7 a 0! 7 g | GOOD HORSE-HAIR do. 2 0 0218 03 5 0 
Chimneys, Gd each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. Black ‘at ence soe ek Ee cat "7 6| > 0! 3 o | Extra Super Horse-hairdo. 3 1 0/412 0/5 : ° 

7 - ; 3 9 | Extrathick do. do. 315 0/515 06 § 
y EROSINE.—This Oil is for burning large size = do... | 2 CT 6) 4 @ | Erench Wool and Hair do. 1 4 0115 0/119 0 
in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar | Wi ite or ance ay ena “a 610 6| 5 6 | Superior do. do. 2 8 6312 6)4 0 0 

construction. Water-white, inodorous, and safe, 18 24 | 5 : > ee do... yy | 12 : ls | Spring Mattresses, with Top | 

per gallon, In drums of 5 gallons and upwards, Is 1d | CARRIAGE — ne 17 618 6) 5 |, SEP UMEN EL scsi scssccésivessescst “12 2 0:217 0:3 8 6 
per gallon. Duplex Globes, each 2s ; Chimneys, 6d. : to any "rai way station. | Super do., Horse-hair do...|3 5 014 7 6/415 0 


Samples at above rates, post free. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and 





DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: Borough, 
City, ¢ *helse: a, Have rstock Hill, Highbury, Lollow: ay, Islington, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, Hack- 
Kensing zton, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Notting Hit, Peo 0, | ney, Herne Hill, Kenning gton, Kings! and, Lambeth, Peckham, 
tt. John’s toy ood, Speer Bush, West End (all Par Hill, Walwi orth. 

MOND: WEI SDAY, and FRIDAY: Fulhy A *Ham- -~s YAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 
enersiith, ae Ww: als te Green. Toll 1 Park, 


Di 
JAY: Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. W E DN E SDAY: Finchley. 


ods beyond the above-named places delivered by alec AtTANREMEDE, 


Goc 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. ILLIAM 5 


its Suburbs as under :— 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 
Highgate, Hornsey. 
THURSDAY : Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 
Y: Act ton, Barne s, Battersea, Blackhea ath, C: astle Bar, 
Eltham, Ealing, Gireenwich, Lee, Lewisham, Putney, Wands- 
worth, W imbledor 
SATURDAY : Sti amford Hill. 


. BURTON undertakes deliy ery at a small, fixed rate. 
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